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“REAL HOMESPUN.” 


“Raspberries, a pond of cream, and ‘real home- 
spun’ rusks—o gioja!” 

We were just unfolding our napkins, a little par- 
ty of four, around one of the most charming of 
tea-tables, when the host, who should have been a 
staid young Quaker, burst forth in the above rap- 
turous indecorum, fluttering his napkin like a ban- 
neret wildly above his head as he did so. 

‘“‘Rob!” came a warning voice from the 
opposite side of the round table, “if thee 
doesn’t behave theeself’”’—— and my lady’s 
fingers detached a plump Marshal Neil rose- 
bud from the bouquet near her tray and held 
it poised menacingly. 

But ‘‘Rob” was irrepressible. “Sweet Nan- 
ny Moore!” he chanted. ‘Accomplished 
Nanny Moore! Honor of her sex, day-star of 
a new era! ‘Here’s a health’—some water, 
Katy—‘to thee, Nan Moore!” 

The rosebud was launched on its corrective 
way, and a small, golden-haired maid Marian 
slipped down from her place across from me 
and ran around to reassure an alarmed guest. 

‘‘Marraine! Marraine!” she cried, putting 
her arms around. me (Marian is not my god- 
child, but she has adopted the title some poly- 
glot playmates of hers lawfully gave me), 
“don’t mind them! They’re only in fun. 
Papa always goes on like that when we’ve 
any of Miss Nanny Moore’s things on table, 
but he doesn’t mean anything! And mamma 
always makes believe she’s very angry, when 
she isn't a bit. Just see, she’s laughing now!” 

“Thank you, my pet,” I said. “It’s very 
dear of you to come and take care of your 
frightened Auntie Hilda; but if she were 
really your godmother, I’m afraid it would be 
her duty to inquire into this very bad example 
some nameless people are setting you, cor- 
rupting your infant morals and manners at 
the fountain-head!”’ 

Mr. Robert Thurston, who had deftly 
caught his wife’s missile, kissed it and se- 
cured it in his button-hole, now cried, ‘‘Hear! 
hear!” to my eloquence, then subsided into 
the customary proprieties of life and tea- 
tables. The effect was like that of the kiss 
given tothe Sleeping Beauty, or where, in that 
endless tale of old-fashioned childhood, ‘‘wa- 
ter began to quench fire, fire began to burn 
stick, stick began to beat kid, kid began to go” 
Madam commanded her daughter back to 
her seat, set about her own duties, and unper- 
turbed Katy went through with her deferred min- 
istrations, leaving us only when we had reached 
the finale of our meal, the fruit and cakes. 

“Nanny Moore!” I said at last, ina pause of the 
talk; “that name keeps sounding on in my brain, 
and seems wonderfully familiar, yet I can’t place 
it. And what did Marian’s mysterious phrase 
about ‘Miss Nanny Moore’s things on table’ 
mean ?”" 

“The phrase was mysterious only because you’ve 
been so long away,” Mr. Thurston answered me. 
“These are some of Miss Nanny Moore’s things,” 
he added, offering me the basket heaped with 
rusks. 

“Try one of these with your berries and cream ? | 
Cream, that goes well with everything, was made | 
for rusks and raspberries. 

“And these rusk. with chocolate, coffee, or a | 
glass of milk are, think, the perfection of a sum- 
mer lunch. They're the nearest approach we make 
to that French dainty, the brioche, which I used to 
reckon the very hypothesis of bread. 

“Now, do you wonder at my fervor, or that, 
when we have ‘real homespun’ rusks, I make 
what Helen calls a corner in the market ?” 

I did not, nor at the speedy disappearance of the 
delicately-browned puff-balls, a disappearance so 
complete that, with only a little guessing, one 
easily made out the German text legend on the 
d’oyley that lined the basket. 

For these were ideal results of flour, butter, su- 
gar, yeast and milk or water, not allied, even by a 
long-ago marriage, with that sad, sour-cotton fam- 
ily commonly known as rusks. 

“IT suppose all these blissful, vagrant years of 








| penings of the 





yours have been so full of events, new faces and 


“Apart from all other evidence, the claimant in | 


the famous Tichborne case became a fraud to me 
when, in the first examination by Sergeant Bal- 
lantyne, he could recall, of Sir Roger’s school- 
days, scarce a name of master or tutor; didn’t 
know what he had studied, what the most famil- 
iar text-books treated of, wasn't sure of the games 
played, or the places where they were played, and 
was utterly unable to translate the school-boy 
slang and abbreviations of Sir Roger's time at Sir 
Roger’s school. Short of some terrible brain stroke 

















does one forget 
the scenery, ac- 
tors and hap- 


~~ 


rs 


time when 
pressions 
vividest ?” 

“Then it seems 
to me,” replied 
one of the oldest 
of my childhood 
and school-time 
friends, “that 
you ought to 
remember a lit- 
tle more clearly 
our last year at 
Hamilton House, and a pretty, wild little thing 
who entered that year one of the youngest classes, 
and who was forever in mischief and hot water, 
and the rest of the time hugging Miss Hilda 
Cuthbert like a bear—to make that young lady’s 
waist more slim and genteel, the bear said.” 

“Little Nan Moore! Iam ungrateful! But I 
had only lost her name; I remember her perfect- 
ly. I was very fond of the little plague. She was 
fresh and spicy as a clove-pink, and as warm- 
hearted as she was mischievous. I c#n see uow 
her eyes and cheeks when she had some wicked- 
ness a-foot. ‘Star-eyes’ I used to call her. Is she 
as prev‘ 2s she was then ?” 

“Ask Rob!” Mrs. Thurston replied, with a 
mock-martyr air. 

‘A better little girl never stepped in slippers,” 
that gentleman declared, stoutly. “Tell our friend 
Nan’s story, Helen.” 

“No, she shall hear it from Nan’s own lips,” 
Mrs. Thurston answered. “I'll take her around 
there to-morrow morning. But so much I will 


im- } 
are | 


new places, that you've quite forgotten your | tel! you, Hilda; Judge Moore and his wife, Nan’s 


school-days, Hilda,” my hostess said. 


“Indeed, I’ve not,” I promptly returned. “Who | summer journey. Within a year after their death | was a flax-wheel, dark and shining with years 


parents, were drowned six years ago while on a 


that wasn’t born grown-up ever forgot them, | their property became terribly involved through a 


whether for good or ill ? 


dishonest guardian. It was not all lost, but the 


greater part, and there was absolutely no income. 
The beautiful country home had to go, and the 
Moore children, Nan is the oldest of six, came to 
live here in the city in a house that belonged to 
them, but that had been occupied, rent-free, for 
years by an old aunt of the judge’s—Miss Debby 
Dallett. Miss Debby lives with them, and is the 
nominal head of the house; but Nan is the real 
head, and the naughty Hamilton House rebel you 
remember has proved herself to be of the salt of 
the earth, and a true heroine as well. Miss Deb- 
by has a few hundreds 
a year, enough to pro- 
vide for her simple 
needs and to pay the 
wages of a servant; 
but beyond this every 
dollar of the house’s 
expenses has been pro- 
vided by Nan’s cour- 
age, energy and cley- 
erness. She shall tell 
you how it has been 
done.” 

It was almost noon 


next day when, as we were skirting one of the 
oldest of the city’s leafy squares, my friend halted 
our steps at the entrance to a quiet, bowery street 
leading from the square, astreet having no issue, 
and so short that it was rather a long court than 
a street. 

‘Nan lives down here,” Mrs. Thurston said. ‘I 
always forget the number, but you may say it’s 
at The Sign of the Spinning- Wheel, for her grand- 
mother’s wheel’s in the window, the first object 
you'll see. Will you let me drop you here, Hilda? 
Mrs. Pe2rsall kept us so that I’ve barely time to 
fetch that poor chii2 from the station for her ap- 
pointment with Dr. T. Fe.zive me, dear; you 
won’t miss me after two minutes,” ..d@ away the 
kind son! hurried on one of her errands of sercy. 

I sauntered slowly down the peaceful no-thon, 
oughfare, looking at the old-fashioned houser. of 
black and red brick that bordered it. “A spiarin7- 
wheel in the window! For what preposterous rea- 
son ?”——— My mental question was unfinished, 
for just then I caught sight of the object I was 
thinking of, or rather,—for it was a stately wool- 
wheel I had in mind,—of its near relative, for this 





| and use, that formed the raised background in an 
| unmistakable shop-window modern style 





stretched across what had been the parlor of one 
of the old-time houses. 

At first I thought the new window a pernicious 
upstart in the Rip-Van-Winkle-ish street, but as 
I drew nearer to it under the cool canopy of elms 
and lindens, it seemed as if tranquil age and re- 
pose could scarce have been invaded by the work- 
aday world in prettier guise. Yet it was only the 
window of a bake-shop. True, no young man of 
a pink and pimply countenance, white eyes, a pa- 
per cap and liberal smudges of flour lounged on 
the area steps, or burst from the bowels of the 
earth bearing on his head a giant tray laden with 
drop cakes, one currant punctually allotted to the 
apex of each cake, and soap, resin, or something 
desperately unhallowed to its interior; but certain- 
ly this was a bakery window before which I halt- 
ed, though I fancied the bakery proprietor must 
be of a new order. 

No regulation baker that I ever heard of buried 
his window-sill and sides in thick, matted ivy, nor 
| framed tke window's wide opening in long, care- 
fully-trained wreaths of the same ivy. Nor has 
he, commonly, two huge jars of green Indian ware 
to place one on either side the window. Nor, if 
he had them, would they be filled with tall 
sheaves of wheat and oats in the milk and 
ox-eye daisies. Nor would he dream what 
the effect would be of a wide shallow basin of 
the same green ware sunk amongst the ivies 
of the window-ledge, and heaped with lavish 
hands with nasturtiums, from palest straw 
through gold and scarlet to King Theodore’s 
maroon velvet, black in its shadows. From 
the ivy bank a kind of step-ladder rose, its 
shelves of heavy plate glass, and on these 
shelves, in quaint old dishes and baskets of 
porcelain fit to drive a crockery lover crazy, 
were exhibited samples of the stock in trade. 

Bread held the place of honor, as it ought. 

A brown and a white loaf lay upon a trench- 
er of elaborate Swiss carving midway of the 
lower shelf, and on either side of it were rye 
loaves, white rolls and brown ‘gems’ that 
looked like some new apecies of shell from 
the fluted shapes the crisp mouthfuls were 
baked in. 

Between the shelves and the great jars 
were hampers piled high with white and 
brown loaves, and on the upper shelves were 
seed-cakes such as I had not seen since my 
childhood, ginger and cinnamon bread such 
as only certain country grandmothers and 
aunts seemed ever to have the secret of, thick 
bricks of sponge cake that owed all its rich 
lightness to beaten eggs, such rusks as I had 
seen the night before, harvest loaves, Schwein- 
lelteo, Schweinpfelteo—how to spell it? 
hearts and rounds of pound-cake, wafer bis- 

cuits—an array that three words seemed to 
describe. 

I had heard Mr. Thurston apply them 
once or twice to his favorite rusks, and here 
they were blazoned in red, blue and bullion 
on a long scarf of linen twisted carelessly across 
the disk of the flax-wheel which occupied alone 
the upper shelf—‘‘Real Home-Spun.” 

As I read them a young saleswoman came to 
one of the hampers for bread, and after a glance 
at her I entered the shop. When the little man 
who came for bread was despatched, I stepped 
nearer. 

‘What are your wafer biscuits the dozen—Star- 
Eyes ?” I asked. She looked at me confounded 
fora minute. “Hilda Cuthbert! It is really you ? 
Dear Miss Hilda! Oh, I must come round to you !”’ 
She rushed to an opening in the counter, and in 
another instant I felt myself in a clasp as impetu- 
ous and well-nigh as suffocating as those with 
which I had been familiar of yore. 

“There never was such another nice, dear arm- 
ful of a waist!” she cried. “Oh, but it is com- 
fortable to hug you again! And I thought I nev- 
er should see you again before we were old and 
gray.. Mrs. Thurston told me you seemed likely 
to vibrate the rest of your life between Rome and 
the Tyrol, and here you walk tn as good an Amer- 
ican as ever. Are you as good asever? Have 
you come k~ to stay? Oh, lye. a thousand 
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my tuen fitst, and I 
of alt this,” anc T waved 
AZ, if you'll only stay 

y shalfreplace me here, you'll 
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‘The insistent bell of the telephone broke in upon 
her speech. 

“Let me put you in this chair while 1 despatch | 
these people, then I'll show you to Aunt Deb, and | 
we'll go upstairs.” } 
themselves 
attended to before she could escape, and by that 
time one of her messenger-boys had come in, a 
pale-faced, hollow-eyed child who looked as if he'd 
been already signed by the Angel of Deati. 


“Just the Johnny I wanted!” called his young | 


A dozen questions and orders made 


mistress, “a real Johnny Jump-up! 
with me here, this afternoon, Jolinny, and let 
Maggy and Jane do the running about. And mind, 
child, if the house falls down, you're not to come 
bothering me about it. Go to Miss Dallett if 
you’ve any questions to ask. 

“This is Johnny Garrity,” she went on to me, 
putting her hand on his shoulder. “He doesn’t 
know yet which he’d best like to be, a priest or a| 
policeman, and till he finds out he works for me, | 
and carries all his money to his mother. Would | 
you believe, twelve years old, and not quite so 
strong as we want him to be, paid their rent all 
last year, and bought a barrel of flour and shoes 
for his mother and little sister besides! Oh, I can 
tell you things of Johnny!” The boy’s wan face 
flushed, and he looked up at the bright figure be- 
side him with the mute, adoring love of a fxithful 
dog in his sunken eves. 

We found Aunt Debby in what had been the 
back parlor, and was now the office and annex 
into which overflowed the goodies of the shop. | 
Never was a plumper, primmer elderly Quaker | 
lady seen! From the finely-plaited neckerchief of | 
mull crossed over her bosom beneath a white silk 
shoulder-shaw], to her prunella slippers, she was 
as neat as a forget-me-not. 

“You wouldn't think such a Friendly garb as 
this could cover a fiery ambition, would you, 
Hilda?” her niece demanded. 
to a lady of sixty-six learning book-keeping ? 
That’s what Aunt Deb has for two 
years, and now she keeps our books in place of 


You're to be} 





“What do you say 


been doing 
my brother Will, who went off on a Government 
survey in May. Will tanght her. We’re afraid 
she’ll insist next on going in for a Harvard Ex- 


wie | 
amination!” | 





Up stairs everything was in delightful keeping 
with the ancient street. 
damasks and morcens, thick as pasteboard, and 


The draperies were old 


cotton window hangings of red and blue that 
might make a modern dyer blush for the degener- 
acy of his craft. Not an inch of veneer could 
have been found among the lion-footed, high- 


shouldered furniture polished with the rubbing of 
several life-times. There was a kind of perfume 
in the exquisite cleanliness, and the air of thrift 
and high-bred frugality that pervaded the place. 

“Oh, not there! you mustn't sit on that, Hilda, 
dear!” almost shrieked Nan, as I was about drop- | 
that 
May-Flower's voyage. 


deal more 
“That's 
an irou-souled creature. We 
it ‘the Fox,’ but that 
hurt Aunt Deb’s feelings, so we fixed on the other 
title. 

“The dining-room sofa’s another terror, but as 
it’s not quite such an antique as this, and a little 
less ‘timber-tied’ in its architecture, it looks, but is | 
That’s “The Young Pre- | 


ping upon a sofa looked a good 
venerable than the 
‘Fox’s Martyrs’ 


began by calling George 


not, more comfortable. 


tender’—beware of him! Here’s a Mooresdale | 
chair, constructed with some mercy for nineteenth 
century spines; try this, please.” | 


My lunch, which was the household dinner, was 
perfect—a green-pease soup, chicken croquettes, 


baked potatoes, salad, cheese, and a peach-‘cob- 
bler.” | 


“Surely your cook came irom Maryland,” I said, 
as I broke the flaky crust of this last delicacy into 
its red, sirupy juice. ‘Peach-cobbler is like Bos- | 
ton pan dowdy, born close to the pie-line.” | 

“Juno is from Maryland. We brought her with 
us from Mooresdale. But I’m the Maryland cook | 
this time, for I made this particular cobbler, and 
nineteen more, this morning,’’ Nan answered. 

*“You! ‘Tell me ‘all about it.’” 

“How Nan Moore, young lady of leisure that 
was, comes to be doing anything so dreadfully 
infra dig. as baking other people’s daily bread in | 
order to earn her own? It isn’t a long story. You 
will have heard, of course, of our first great loss, 
dear papa’s and mamma’s. That dulled the next 
blow, which was the finding ourselves penniless. 
But there we were, six children. I was sixteen, 
Will fifteen, Agatha thirteen, Reginald twelve, and 
the twins, Bess and Ben, nine. Our relatives were 
for separating us, and scattering us among them 
to be taken care of. But that we children should 





| 


have broken mamma's heart. 
** ‘No,’ I said, ‘in some way we must keep to- 
gether.’ our relatives. 


asked 
*What can children do to support a home 


‘How can you?’ 


I ‘kept up a wonderful thinking.’ 


“Some things I had known in our own family | 


were like whip and spur to me. My mother had 


two distant cousins, who had grown up to woman- 


hood in the midst of luxury, and been t nded 
like royal infants. The father lost his + foperty, 
and killed himself. A few months later ne mother 


and one daughter died of some epiden ic, and one | 


daughter was left with sixty dollars the year, del- 
icate health and the habit of helplessness. For 
thirty years she has visited round in the family for 
her support, She’s a good, tiresome soul, full of 
old-world notions as to the ungentility of work, 


| 
‘ | 

grow up strangers to each other would, I knew, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| 


was not sure what, but like the parrot in the story, | 


ind desperately afraid lest in her melancholy po- 


| sition she should be expected to do ‘something 


menial.’ 

“Anything not menial she is willing to do, and 
if a troublesome visitor was to be entertained, or 
any disagreeable social duty gotten through with 
it was, ‘Send for Stephanie!’ ‘We’ll get through 
that when Stephanie comes.’ If anybody bought 
shoes or gloves tuo large or too small, took «a dis- 


like to some article of apparel, went into, or left | 


off, mourning, away went the misfit and the dis- 
carded garments to Stephanie. ‘Miss Stephanie’ 
I was taught to call her, and the very soundest 
whipping that befell my childhood was because I 
persisted on one occasion, when the title was wick- 
edly appropriate, in calling her ‘Miss Stop-gap!’” 

“IT would not have believed that of thee, Ann!” 
interjected Miss Debby. 

“Because thee never had a malicious nor a funny 
thought in thee whole life, Aunt Deb! Well, 
beacon No 2 was my uncle Harry—papa's young- 
est brother. He was an unsuccessful inventor and 
philanthropist, full of out-of-the-way knowledge 
and clevernesses. He spent piles of money, was 
always in the clouds and just going to achieve the 
wonder of the age. Now it was a universal lan- 
guage; now a life-preserver that weighed no more 
than a cobweb; now a new process for the smelt- 
ing of ores; next, maybe, a pottery in which the 
possibilities of home clays were to be demonstrated 
in reproductions of classic shapes. 

‘Broken-spirited, poor and bitter, he died in our 
house, of consumption, while yet a young man. 
‘If I’d only stuck to self and the commonest needs,’ 
he used to say, ‘been “the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker,” I shouldn’t have been a spent 
rocket at thirty-five, owing my very pills and po- 
tions, shroud and grave, to my brother’s charity.’ ™ 

“T sincerely hope thee Uncle Harry did not die 
in that mind,” Miss Debby again remarked. “It 
wasn’t his unselfishness that harmed him, but his 
perfectly impracticable schemes.” 

“Yes, aunty. One thing worried me, Hilda, in 
my refusal to let us be scattered to the four winds. 
Suppose I sacrificed, in keeping them together, the 
education of the children, and so crippled their 
future. Fortunately, the new guardian the court 
appointed us is a plain, sturdy man, who has had 
his own way to make in the world. ‘One thing at 
a time, Miss Nanny,’ he encouraged me. ‘The 
nearest duty first.’ 

“What to do? I remembered Uncle Harry, 
and meant to keep to the things that people must 
have, and we could do nothing high-flown, for the 
oldest of this little crowd of castaways had but 
just two talents to reckon on. Can you guess one 
of them, Hilda ?” 

“Yes, I think, I can.” 

‘Well, we had almost settled to take a hard- 
scrabble little farm near Mooresdale, and for me 
to set up as music-teacher, while the other chil- 
dren, under Will, were to raise poultry, and sell 
and dry peaches from the orchards that gave the 
farm its only value, when Aunt Deb interfered. 
She said it was wild—a big household with no 
head to mention, and that head, such as it was, 
bobbing about in music-classes twenty or thirty 
miles away most of the time, and that we must 
think of something we could do in the old house 
here under her wing. 

“I thought of my other talent, then, a talent 
that serves the ‘must haves.’ Juno says I’m a 
born cook, and I think I must be. But how to 
utilize my gift? 

“Have you forgotten the lunch-table that hump- 
backed Nancy was allowed to set on the back pi- 
azza at Hamilton House and that we were en- 
couraged to buy our lunch of her, but must not 


| spend more than ten cents upon it ? 


“How I used to hate that table, much as I pitied 
Nancy! Peanuts and raisins, cake and pretzels, 
and sour, chaffy sandwiches. There was never a 
wholesome thing upon it save apples, peaches and 
oranges. And in the little travelling I have done, 
bakers’ shops and railway lunch-counters seem 
mostly Nancy’s table on a larger scale. 

‘One seems to be in famine’s clutches so far as 
good, substantial, delicate, healthful bread-foods 
go when thrown upon public resources. 

“At first I proposed that we should have an eat- 


| ing-house—oh, a quite ideal place, a sort of Ladies* 


Exchange, where everything should be dainty and 
good—-and Juno, who’s the best cook that ever 
wore a turban, and has no fault but growing old, 
promised to devote herself to the enterprise. 

“But Aunt Deb again wet-blanketed a pretty 
scheme. Will helped her—Will, who felt wonder- 
| fully important in having got a place as assistant 
| librarian at the rooms of the Naturalists’ Society. 
Anything but an eating-house, said these two, in 
what I call unchristian pride. Even after that it 
was a Struggle to begin the little bakery, but pcu- 
nilessness and Juno and J carriea vie day. 

“We began im the ti::..c way. I made the old 
parlor ar } its two windows as attractive and busi- 
| nesgs¥.¢ a8 I could, and we began with baking a 
still Supply of bread, rolls, Maryland biscuit, 
gingerbread and sponge-cake. 

“We had no baker’s oven, but got on for two 
| years with the range ovens and a big sheet-iron 
oven we used at Mooresdale for fruit-drying. We 
never had a dragging, hopeless instant. But we 
must have had in the beginning but for dear Aunt 
Debby’s friends who pitied so much the forlorn 
hope she was leading. 


fulness, and after that they went on buying to 
please themselve:  * each buyer sent others, A 


| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| They bought our things once from pure help- | 





trade-mark. ‘I’ve come for some of thee good, 
old-fashioned tings,” slic used to say every time 
she came in to give us a generous order. ‘Real 
home-spun, | call them to everyhody, and I can't 
think of a better name in these cheating, shoddy 
days. 

“[ thought it as good as she did, and coaxed 


some stamps cut with it for such baking as could 
be stamped. ‘Bring the biscuit-box, won’t thee, 
Bess, please ?’” 

‘There,’ she added, drawing some crisp little 
tablets from the box, ‘that’s our device, Hilda, and 


which have been wonderfully popular, and have 
brought us a great deai of money.” 


the German pea-biscuits, yet delicate enough for 
an invalid’s lunch. 

“Sweet as a nut,” I said; “what are they made 
of ?” 

“Unbolted wheat-flour, sweet almonds blanched 
and pounded to meal, chopped raisins and but- 
ter,” Nan answered. ‘One could make an Arctic 
search on them. 

“And that’s almost all our story in substance,” 
she went on. ‘For two years we all worked like 
beavers. Agatha and Reginald helped Juno and 
me, Bess and Ben were our carriers, Aunt Deb 
kept us from thinking the bake-shop and good 
baking the end of the Moores in particular, and 
the world in general, and Will seconded Aunt Deb 
and kept our books besides. 

‘The hardest time, which was never very hard 
save to our small minds, is long over. It would 
be a great deal easier now to let our business ex- 
pand than to keep it within the modest limit we 
have fixed upon for it. Added room, help and 
conveniences make the most burdensome part of 
the work comparatively light. Will says my 
helpers are the halt, the lame, and the blind, but 
I've had my lesson, and T love to help the most 
helpless in my turn. And we think 
swered our relatives’ question, ‘What can children 
do to support a home ?” 

“Will is off upon the naturalist work that is to 
be the business of his life; Agatha is a very prom- 
ising pupil at the School of Design; Reginald 
went this spring as clerk in a great shipping-house ; 
Ben's in his second year at the Latin School, and 
is set upon Harvard, and a German university 
afterwards, and Bessie goes to Vassar in Septem- 
ber. 

‘**As for the elders, Aunt Deb grows younger and 
stouter every day, and better every hour to her 
troublesome flock of chickens. Juno says she’s 
ready now at any minute to be called home to 
Mars Jedge and Mis’ Minty, and tell ’em all about 
the dear chillen, and that Mr. Roberts (our guar- 
dian) thinks they’re sure yet to get dear old 
Mooresdale back again. 

“I’m the dunce of the family, but too grateful 
for what we’ve been rescued from, and what we've 
conquered, to care much about being stupid, and 

I’m a great deal too busy to think whether I’m not 
| doing the ‘something menial’ that poor Miss Ste- 
phanie so dreaded. I’m past twenty-two, not a 
gray hair yet, and could I turn a sprightlier cheese 
at fourteen?’ In an instant she was out of her 
chair, whirling around with out-spread arms and 
sinking in what would have been a perfect whirl 
of flying draperies but for 

“Oh, tie-backs' I'd forgotten them,” she 
scolded, rising; ‘‘and now, dear Hilda, for the 
Grand Tour! I’m going to take you to Juno, 
and present her and my kingdom of bread-bowls 
and ovens!” Sara F. Hopkins. 


we've an- 
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OLD NANCY, OF PINE LANE. 
By Sarah P, Brigham. 

It was an important event in our family when 
my father, Rev. Thomas Maynard, accepted a call 
to become pastor of a society in Webossette. We 
removed there the following autumn, and he en- 
tered upon his ministerial labors with great zeal. 

About a mile and a half from the parsonage, on 
a narrow cross-road called Pine Lane, lived a 
strange, solitary woman, Nancy Clapp. 

Her old, wood-colored house was scarcely more 
than a hut, and she gained a scanty living by sell- 
ing berries and raising vegetables. Though tall 
and powerfully organized, it was easy to read 
from her face that the mental faculiies had re- 
ceived «a lasting blight. Sie always carried a 
stout stick, which was sometimes threatening” 
brandished when teased or provoked, but she w 
never known to strike or injure any one. - 

The first time I saw this half-crazy woman was 
on Sunday, six weeks after father’s instalment. 
He was preaching with great earnestness, when I 
detected a partial smile flit over his features, and 
the look of forced gravity which immediately fol- 
lowed appeared to me to be a mask to hide inter- 
nal merriment. 

The pews were placed in circular form, and I 
glanced about to see if anything unusual was hap- 
pening. Sure enough, there stood Nancy Clapp just 
inside the door, fantastically dressed in a broad- 
brimmed hat, red shaw] and short clothes, and she 
was making grimaces and curtsying to father as 
he preached; and whenever he made a gesture her 
brawny arm went up and down in exact imita- 
tion of him, 

T coughed and thrust my handkerchief into my 





| dear old Quaker lady from the country settled our | month to keep back a burst of laughter. 


please taste one of these Happy Thought biscuits, 


It was excellent; almost as substantial food as | 


MAY 17, i883. 
Neve r 
in my fife had T tound it so difficult to master my 
feelings, and I succeeded only by fixing my eyes 
on the floor without venturing anethe nee 


towards the door. 
When the services were over, and the people 
were dispersing, Nancy stood in the vestibule and 


fixed her dark eyes earnestly on father as he cam 
Will to make a drawing of our grandmother's flax- | 
wheel just as it’s in the window now, and had | 


out. 

He stopped, shook her hand and spoke a few 
kind words, while a feeble ray of 
her dark features. 

“It did me good to hear you talk,” she said, 
slowly. “If God cares for all His creatures, won’t 
He take care of me? I’m weak right here,” touch- 
ing her forehead with her finger. 

“Yes, dear sister, your heavenly Father loves 
you, and I trust the Good Shepherd wili lead you 
into Paradise,” answered father, solemnly and ten- 
derly. 

A month later I saw old Nancy again. The win- 
ter term of the village school which I attended had 
begun. 

One stormy day, I did not go home during the 
intermission as usual. Mother had provided me 
with my dinner to carry, and while I was eat- 
ing it at noon-time, in company with other 
scholars who remained, the door of the school- 
room opened slowly, and Nancy’s tall figure ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

“Hallo, old woman! how do you do?” ealled 
out Henry Morris, in a rough, tantalizing voice. 

“I’m just the same to-day asI was yesterday, 
and just the same yesterday as I was day before. 
Never you dare ask that question again,” she re- 
plied, with a wild, angry glare in her eyes. 

‘What do you want here ?” inquired Joe Flint. 

“Cold—wet—want to get warm—get dry,” she 
said, advancing towards the stove and taking th 
seat nearest it. 

I took a piece of cake from my dinner-bas kei 
and walking up to Nancy, said,— 

‘“Here’s a piece of sponge cake. 
er made it, and it’s rea! good.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” she said, in a low, ; 
tle voice. ‘What’s yer name ?” 

“Robert Maynard.” 

“Aint yer the new minister’s son ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 7 

“Wal, yer a real little gentleman, and yer fathe: 
as nice a man as I’ve secn this many a day.” 
She ate the cake as if it were heartily enjoye! 
and in a few moments departed. A 
from some of the boys followed her. 

“Rob,” exclaimed Henry, “you've conquer! 
the old witch’s heart. What will you get for your 
pains ?” 

“The pleasure of seeing her happy.” 

Spring came, followed by summer. One bris:hi 
morning, I went to the river which flowed neay ¢! 
road, to fish. While waiting for a bite, the scnnd 
of approaching footsteps reached me, Thin a 
stone fell from a wall close by, and I heard a shar} 
cry of pain. 

I ran to see who was hurt. Nancy lay on ili 
ground, and deep groans came from her lips. In 
getting over the wall, a large stone had fallcii ott 
and struck her knee, and she was in great pain. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked, anxiously. 
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| “Awful bad; but I guess I’ll get over it.” 

| She remained half an hour silent and motion! 
| ~ . . + . 

| before attempting to rise. The effort to mov 


creased her suffering, and she was forced to st 


Ine 


p- 
I went to Mr. Stearns’ and borrowed his horse 
and wagon to take her home. She got ini the 


wagon with difficulty. On our way to Pine Lane 
we met some of the school-boys. 

“Hullo, Rob Maynard! what do you ask 
| passengers ?” called out one, derisively. 

“Stop! she’s hurt!” I commanded. 

Soon her house was reached. I replenished the 
fire, made her as comfortable as possible, and 
went home. 

The next day mother sent me to carry her a bas- 
| ket of nice food. Nancy received it gratefully 
| She had partially recovered from her fall, and was 
in quite a conversational mood. 

“Robert,” she said, as I was about to leave, 
‘not many boys would be good to an old woman 
like me. Nancy won’t stay here long, and when 
she’s dead and gone, ye’ll get something that'll 
make ye happy.” 

Her words had a significance which I did not 
then heed. 

Two weeks later, the news spread through the 
village that Nancy was dead. Some people living 
in her vicinity saw the smoke did not curl up 
from her chimney as usual, and upon going to her 
ouse, they found her cold in death. 

There was no sign of suffering upon her face. 
e had passed peacefully to the “better country, 
even a heavenly.” 

Father attended her funeral, and in the evenin 
| of that day, Esquire White called at the parsonage 

and gave me a paper. 

He said it was Nancy’s will, which he had 
written ten days before, and kept at her request 
till after her decease. It conveyed to me the right 
| of ownership of her house and the acre and a half 
| of land surrounding it. She gave me all she pos- 

sessed, and the legacy touched me deeply. 

| If the property had been valuable, or there had 
been relatives, the will would doubtless have been 
contested, as Nancy’s shattered condition of mind 
would have rendered it invalid; but the house was 
worthless, and the land, except a small garden- 
patch, was covered with stones and brush-wood, 
and there were none to dispute my title. 
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‘The next spring my good father died suddenly. | 
We were left penniless, and mother and the two | 
younger children went to live with grandfather, 
while I found a home with Uncle Philip, in an- 
other State. 

I entered his store and worked hard for my 
living. 

All the aspirations of my young heart were 
crushed, and I longed for educational opportuni- 
ties which I was powerless to obtain. 

Years passed. 

One day I read an article in a paper giving men- 
tion of the rapid growth of Webossette. Quickly 
it occurred to my mind, that the property Nancy 
bequeathed to me might now be of value. 

I made a journey to the place, and was aston- 
ished at the changes six years had made. The 
population had trebled. 

wo mammoth stone factories had been built 
on the margin of the river which flowed near Nan- 
cy's house, and a little further, was a block of 
stores, and a long line of tenement-houses. I saw 
with joy that my land was in a good business lo- 
cality, and offered it for sale. 

It found a speedy buyer. 


Hunter & Co. paid 
me fifteen hundred dollars for it, and it seemed as 





keeping the black boy, who was mounted on a large 
mule, close in front of me, and giving him plainly to 
understand that any attempt on his part to play me a 
trick, or to desert, would surely bring him to punish- 
ment. These blacks were many of them great rascals, 
but they knew the country, and it was when the enemy 
began to employ them as scouts that the greatest mis- 
chief was done us. 

The night was hot, damp and dark; so dark that I 
could but faintly make out the ghostly white trunks of 
the palms which everywhere stud the half-cleared 
lands. The only sounds were the chirrupings of frogs, 
and here and there the screeches of parrots where a 
maja was among them. Once or twice we passed close- 
ly upon groups of negroes—piccaros, out on thieving 
forays. 

By four o’clock we had arrived among the guintas 
which skirt the town; and here I hitched up the ani- 
mals and then went on foot, with the negro, to the hut 
of a black whom he knew and who I surmised could 
tell me the news, if there were any. Cautiously rous- 
ing out the black gardener, I elicited from him the in- 
telligence that four battalions of the enemy’s infantry 
and a company of cavalry had entered the town the 
previous day, but that there had been no fight; no pa- 
triots were in town. Even as he was telling me this, 
the morning bugles of the different battalions began to 
sound, beautifully clear, up at the plaza. 

The fellow evidently told the truth. If there had 





if a mine of wealth had opened at my feet. 

This money enabled me to gratify the fondest 
dream of my youth. It was the corner-stone of 
all my subsequent success in life. 

I studied tor the medical profession and rose in 
it. [am now a physician with an extensive prac- 
tice, and my hair is sprinkled with gray. 

Naney’s legacy was a rich blessing, and deep in 
my heart I cherish a grateful, tender remembrance 
of this strange, true friend of my early years. 


a 


PEORIA, 


Oh, the music of thy name, 
Peoria! 
As a fountain in the sun, 
When its drops commingled run, 
Singing, singing, while it flows,— 
Liquid vowels melt in one, 
*eoria! 
Till like gentlest wind that blows, 
Or a strain’s delicious close; 
Soft as sighs along thy Lake 
When its reeds the ripples wake: 
‘Tender as the fond dove’s tone 
With its nested mate alone; 
Sweet as far-off bugle note 
Fall thy syllables and float, 
Peoria! 
When with May thy meadows flame, 
eoria! 
When the wild crab woos the bees 
To its bowers, and Judas trees 
Tint thy budding woods with red: 
When from all thy groves and leas, 
eoria! 
Asif grief and care were dead, 
And life and joy forever wed — 
Robins, thrushes, orioles, 
In rapturous song pour forth their souls; 
Then [ know ’twas first in May 
Thy Indian lovers came this way, 
And, tranced with bloom and song of bird, 
Coined thee this melodious word, 
eoria! 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 








* Land of Flowers. 


For the Companion, 


IN AN OLD MOLASSES HOGSHEAD. 

It was a hot night—even for Cuba; and April nights 
in this island are not commonly suggestive of icebergs! 

‘This was in 1873, during the very worst and bloodi- 
est times of the Cuban insurrection, when “war to the 
knife and no_ prisoners” had begun in dire earnest on 
both sides. For the Government troops were accus- 
tomed to shoot down a “patriot” at sight, armed or 
unarmed; and on our side the volunteers were not 
slow to make sanguinary reprisals upon any of the 
hated Spanish so/dados who showed their heads in the 
interior about Puerto Principe. 

These were the times when Cuban planters were de- 
stroying their own plantations, slaughtering their cat- 


tle, rather than let the Government troops find food or | 


a resting-place in the eastern districts; when the wells 
aud springs were choked with dead carcases, so that 
not a drop of good water should solace the enemy on 
his marches against us; when even the women watched 
all day in the tops of the ceiba trees to give us notice 
of the approach of an invading column—women who, 
in their devotion to the cause of this fair island's liber- 
ties, were not less heroic than those of Carthage. 

Alas, that such devotion should have been in vain! 

For three months, our little company of forty-six 
men, under Capt. Green, had been living as best we 


could in the monté, to the southeast of Puerto Principe, | 


often in want of food, but ready to fight any detach- 
ment the Spanish general might despatch against us. 

That afternoon we had come outto Junas, and there, 
just at nightfall, a negro from Puerto Principe informed 
us that the enemy had taken the town, and had, by a 
ruse de guerre, succeeded in surrounding a company 
of patriots at an ingenio, or sugar mill, where they 
were defending themselves desperately. 


been a battle at that small town, he would have been 



























IN AN 





OLD MOLASSES HOGSHEAD, 


sure to know it. Moreover, if treacherous, he 
seemed friendly, and gave us oranges and bread 
freely. 

This being the condition of affairs, I deter- 
mined to retrace my steps and get away from 
the place a good bit before the sun had risen. 
We set off accordingly, and had ridden for an hour 
perhaps along the road we had come—but very leisure- 
ly, for our animals were much fatigued—when, directly 
ahead, I heard a loud “Hola!” and saw a squad of 
Spanish cavalry coming upon us at a furious gallop! 


| The negro with whom I had conversed had probably | 


gone, on the instant of my departure, and betrayed 
me—in hope of a reward. 
The black boy with me cried out in abject terror, 
| and slipping off his mule, took to the guava hedge, and 
| not caring for a hand-to-hand conflict with eight or ten 
| troopers, I wheeled through a gap in the hedge on the 
| other side, and rode for life through a field of young 
| caita, keeping to cover of a row of palms. 

Crack ! crack ! and whiz! whiz! whiz! went half- 
a dozen carbine shots past me. The rascals were 
| hard after me, and my poor horse was already nearly 
| exhausted. 
| Beyond the cane was a belt of low orange trees, and 
| through these I came plump down upon the bank of 
| one of those deep, sluggish Cuban creeks, half choked 
| with high, rank grass. There was no time for looking 
| out a ford. I spurred my horse, and with the first 

spring he landed in the middle of the stream, over his 

back in mud and water—and there stuck fast. I slid 
| over his head and struggled through to the farther 
bank, wet to my skin and plastered with black mud. 

On that side were also orange trees; through these I 
| ran, the water streaming off me, stimulated by the 
| crack of a carbine from behind, where a trooper had 
caught a glimpse of me. The orange orchard was per- 








| haps two hundred metres in width; and from out it 
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As quickly did I act—rolling two of the full hogs- 
heads at one end of the row back a little from the 
others, and introducing into the gap thus formed in 
the row the empty hogshead, with the open end turned 
next to the wall. Fortunately for my trick, this hogs- 
head had the remaining outer head painted red like the | 
others in the row. | 

To toss my carbine into the well at the end of the 
shed and slip my body down beside the wall and into 
the empty hogshead, was but the work of another mo- 
ment; and then, by two or three vigorous pulls and 
hitches, I contrived to work the cask (with myself in 
it) so far back that the open head could not readily be 
detected, even by one passing close to the row. My 
hogshead thus resembled the others so closely as not 
to be distinguished from them, unless it were moved. | 

Thus ensconced, I drew my revolver and waited the | 
outcome of the adventure. A minute had not yet | 
elapsed since I came out to the ingenio. Yet I was | 
none too soon. Scarcely had I got quiet in my hogs- 
head, when with loud holas, and shouts of “Carram- | 
ba!” “Perro Americano !” four or five of the troop- | 
ers who had managed to get their horses through the 
creek, came galloping up to the mill, followed by the | 
others on foot—all wet, and swearing as only such | 
troopers can. 

Through a tiny crack in the dry head of my cask, I 
could catch glimpses of them. They had tracked me , 
to the shed; and now I shuddered to see that they had 








But such rumors were everywhere rife then. The | I emerged, at fullrun, upon a deserted ingenio, where, 
negroes were constantly spreading exciting news, some | beneath the long storage-shed, my eye fell upon thirty 
of them were paid spies of the Spanish, who sought | or forty hogsheads of molasses, ranged in a row, on 





thus to draw us into ambuscades, and once or twice, in 
the case of our less cautious officers, had succeeded. 

Nevertheless, the news made much excitement among | 
the men, particularly the Cubans, who were very mo- | 
bile-tempered. There were eight of us Americanos in | 
the company, five of whom had served in the Civil 
War at home; and upon us our capitan, being an 
American himself, naturally most relied. 

“Ten to one it’s a lie, and perhaps a trick,” be said 
tous. “Still we cannot tell. And I wish one of you | 
boys would go down there and see what’s the matter.” j 

The distance was twelve /eguas, or more—no pleas- 
ant trip, dangerous, hot and bootless. But Warren 
Callahan and myself stepped-forward together. 

“Thanks,” said Green. ‘I don’t like to choose be- 
tween you for such duty. Snap up a real.” 

We did so, and my choice of the “head”? came up. 

A decent horse and a negro guide were found for 
me in the hamlet, for though I had been across the 
country two or three times already, I knew little of the 
various roads and devious estradas which it might be 
necessary to take, particularly by night. 

When it bad grown dark—not till then—I set off, 





their sides, upon a platform against the back wall. 

In such stress for life, a person will sometimes have 
strangely quick, vivid thoughts. When a boy, far up 
north in my New England home, I bad worked for 
three or four winters at making “shook,” as we called 


| it; that is, riving and shaving red-oak staves, for mo- 
| lasses hogsheads, which our Northern schooners sail- 


ing to the West Indies, after molasses, took thither 
with them, bound up in bundles, just as we made them 
in the woods. 

In that moment of fear and desperation, no one can 
tell what a home-like feeling came to me from the sight 
of those oaken hogsheads. Two or three others, 
empty, one with one head out, lay about on the plat- 
form. And as my eye fell upon this one, a sudden 
thought—like a whispered word—flashed in my mind. 
*Twould be a bold trick. Dared I risk it? Once, 
years ago, when a boy, playing at hide-and-seek in the 
old barn at home, I had hit on that same ruse to delude 
my play-fellows, and succeeded completely. I would 
risk it. 

All this passed through my mind in a moment of 
time. > 


detected my wet footprints on the platform itself. 
Surely they must 
find me now. 
They rushed 
along past the row 


of hogsheads, fol- 
lowing my last 
tracks to the well. 
This they exam- 
ined closely, and 
even threw down 
six or eight heavy 
stones, thinking 
that I might be 
ducking under the 
water at the bot- 
tom. 

Then they came 
back, past the row 
of hogsheads, 
fuming, and exe- 


| crating me in stiffest phrase. 
on the top of the hogsheads, then came slowly back, 
! actually standing for several seconds upon the very 
cask in which I lay doubled up. 

Then they all hurried away, to search the engine- 


One of them ran along 


house and other buildings of the ingenio. For fully 
half an hour, I heard them rummaging and shouting. 
Twice their officer came back to the well; and the last 
time he had two of the men pitch down more and 
heavier stones—seeming to be of the opinion that I 
must be down there. 

At length they went on, to search further, no doubt. 

I kept close to my tub for an hour or two, then una- 
ble to bear the cramped position longer, I crept cau- 
tiously out and hid in the engine-house; and here I re- 
mained all day. 

When it was fairly dark, I sallied forth and getting 
a stick, climbed down into the well, by the rod and 
pipe of the windmill-pump, hoping to recover my car- 
bine. 

But the rascals had buried it too deeply beneath the 
stones which they had thrown down. I could not get 
it up, and much to my chagrin, was obliged to leave it. 

Next, I went out to the creek, thinking that if my 
horse was anywhere about, I would again impress him 
into my service. But some one else had taken him, or 
he had gone away by himself. I was obliged to make 
my way back to Tunas on foot, minus my ‘‘Winches- 
ter’’—a serious loss at that time. 
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DID THESE HORSES REASON? 

A rider was thrown from bis horse and injured. 
The animal trotted off to the nearest house, where his 
singular acts induced the inmates to follow him and 
rescue the injured rider. Reading that incident in the 
Brunswick (Me.) Telegraph brought to the recollec- 
tion of Mr. McLellan the following illustration of a 
horse’s reasoning powers: 

When living in Gorham, bis father one evening 
turned the family horse into a large pasture to feed 
during the night. In some way (whether from an in- 
jury was never known) the horse commenced to bleed 
profusely from the nose. 

The animal returned to the bars which gave admis- 
sion to the pasture. These he broke down and passed 
up to the farm-house. 

Here he beat upon the platform to one of the doors 
until the father was awakened and went out to see 
what was the matter. He found the borse still bleed- 
ing; calling the son (our informant), the two worked 
over the horse until the bleeding was arrested, though 
he was so much reduced as to be hardly able to stand. 

There was quite a pool of blood at the door, and a 
still larger pool was found in the morning at the bars, 
where the horse had evidently been detained in his 
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how nearly the instincts of the most intelligent ani- 
mals approach to reason, and that enforces the les- 


| son of the duty of sympathy for the brute creation. 


———+o+—_____. 


For the Companion. 


FOUR FAMOUS SCENES IN THE HOUSE 


OF COMMONS. 


Scene III.—Mr, Bradlaugh—Entrances and 
Exits, 


Mr. Bradlaugh has had many exits and entrances 


to the House of Commons, the scenes only varying in 
intensity. 


There has been another matter in which va- 
riety has been introduced. Sometimes the member for 
Northampton has, after the proverbial manner of 
March, come in like a lion and gone out like a lamb. 
At other times this procedure has been reversed, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh, advancing with mincing step and bland 
smile towards the table with intent to take the oath, 
has gone out raging and panting, captive of the spear 
of the sergeant-at-arms. 

Like some other great storms, the Bradlaugh busi- 
ness, with which the House has intermittently battled 
through three sessions, began very quictly. It was a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, whence grew the 
violent and prolonged storm. 

When in May, 1880, the 
which had swept away by a 
ful administration of Lord 
ceremony of swearing in, Mr. Bradlaugh appeared 
among the throng. He had already acquired a nation- 
al reputation—or rather notoriety—for the boldness of 
his declarations on theological opinions. Northampton 
had triumphantly established its eccentricity by re- 
turning him as the colleague of Mr. Labouchere. 

The swearing in of a new Parliament is carried onin 
a wholesale manner, which seems to invite irregularity. 
In the case of bye-elections the new member is sworn in 
with a certain deliberateness that invests the proceed- 
ing with importance. He is brought up to the table by 
two members who undertake to introduce him, and 
there, in the presence of a House always full at this 
hour of the evening, he has the oath administered. 

When six hundred and fifty gentlemen come to- 
gether for the first time to take the oath of fealty, it is 
done by a sort of wholesale process, forty or fifty be- 
ing sworn in together. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, had he been so minded, might with 
out remark have taken his partin this not very impres 
sive ceremony. Or, as has happened within my own 
knowledge in at least one case, he need not have taken 
the oath at all. It is, at this stage, no one’s business to 
inquire. No record is kept, and a member may, if he 
please, take the oath early and take it often, or may al 
together abstain. 

The greater activity of Lord Randolph Churchill has 
obscured more modest claims to notice. But it should 
be said that to Sir Henry Wolff is due the Bradlaugh 
issue, and he unconsciously laid the foundations of the 
famous Fourth Party, to which presently were to flock 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Jorst. It was he 
who, springing up from a seat below the gangway, 
bodily interposed when Mr. Bradlaugh nade the first 
of those raids upon the table, which in after monthe 
made him the most familiar figure in the House. 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues of the Cabinet were 
not in the House when the question first arose. Hav- 
ing accepted office, they were absent, undergoing the 
process of re@lection 


newly elected Parliament 
sudden stroke the power 
Beaconsfield, met for the 


A minor minister was instructed to meet the case by 
the familiar process of moving for aselect committee to 
inquire into precedence, and there it was thought the 
matter would end. 

But in the brief interval, during which the House had 
adjourned for the reélection of ministers, the question 
had grown as a fire grows when it has a fine old sea- 
soned timber barn to play upon. 

When the House reassembled, it was plain enough 
that mischief was brewing. Sir Stafford Northcote 
and the other leaders of the Opposition did not quite 
know what to do, which gave the earliest proof that 
men like Sir Henry Wolff and Lord Randolph Church. 
ill more truly gauged the temper of Conservatism in 
opposition. 

Mr. Bradlaugh met the objection to his making af- 
firmation by blandly offering to take the oath. On this 
Sir Henry Wolff moved that the oath be not adminis- 
tered, which was rejected by a small majority. Six 
weeks later the growth of opinion was manifested 
when in a crowded House and amid a scene of much 
excitement, two hundred and seventy-five voted against 
admitting Mr. Bradlaugh on any terms, and two bhun- 
dred and thirty voted that he be permitted to make af- 
firmation. 

The next day was Wednesday, when the House 
meets at noon. Usually the chamber is so empty 
that there is difficulty in finding forty members to 
make a House. On this day every seat was filled, and 
there was everywhere that air of expectation which 
marks great epochs in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Bradlaugh arrived some minutes before noon, 
and waited in the lobby till prayers were concluded. 
Just on the stroke of half-past twelve, when members 
had settled down in their places, when the last 
“amen” had been uttered, and when the skirts of the 
chaplain had just vanished through the doorway, the 
massive, fleshy figure of Mr. Bradlaugh was seen mak 
ing straight for the table. 

The Speaker informed him of the decision arrived at 
by the House at an early hour of the morning, and or 
dered him to retire. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, as through subsequent episodes, 
showed that he is nothing if uot orderly, and bowing 
low to authority, he promptly retired, whilst Mr. La- 
bouchere submitted the proposition that he be heard at 
the bar. This was agreed to without controversy. The 
bar of the House of Commons, of which so much is 
written in history, has an actual and visible existence. 
It is a brass pole which shuts up in telescopic fashion 
through the back of the cross benches at the entrance. 

The agitated messengers had scarcely drawn from its 
retreat this brass pole which means so much and is 
shut up within so little, than Mr. Bradlaugh strode in 
and stood before it. It presently became clear that for 
the purpose of effective delivery of his speech, the ad 
versaries of the outlawed member had provided him 
with a singular advantage. Instead of speaking in the 








efforts to escape from the pasture, 


face of one-half of his audience, himself cooped up 
with other members in a crowded bench, be now stood 
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literally on the floor of the House, facing the 
crowded historic assembly, ‘‘one against six hun- 
dred,” as he said 

Beginning in a low tone of voice, he craved the 
indulgence of the House whilst he showed cause 
against the enactment of the resolution refusing 
him admission 
ery form of the House, and to pertorm every duty 
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commanded of him by his constituents. At pres- 
ent he was standing at the bar of the House plead- 
ing for justice, “hut,” he added, in a voice of 
thunder, pointing toward the benches under the 
gangway, to the right of the Speaker, ‘‘it is there I 
should plead.” 

“(What are you going to do with me ?” he asked, 
suddenly dropping his voice from the height of 
passion, to which it had been uplifted, and leaning 
a little on the bar looked with placid interest 
round the House, as if the question were one in 
which he was only remotely interested. Would 
they declare the seat vacant? Well, he would be 
again returned. And what next? 

“T have no desire to wrestle with you for jus- 
tice,” he continued, holding both hands out over 


the bar witli deprecating gesture, **but if the strug- what is called the “enthronization” in England and part by the directors of the old East India | 


gle is forced by the House, 1 will fearlessly and 
hopefully submit the cause to a tribunal higher 
than this great assembly, and will ask public 





laugh’s subsequent advances. It came to be quite 
| @ common incident of a month’s session that the 
member for Northampton should march up to the 
table and then back accompanied by the sergeant- 
at-arms. In the first weck of the new session of 


He was there ready to fulfil ev- | 1882 he introduced some variation into the pro- 
‘ceedings by administering the oath to himself, 





AUGH, 


whereupon he accomplished another exit, this time 
of a more uproarious character, being delivered 
out into\the palace yard, panting, hatless and rag- 
ged. Henry W. Lucy. 
—_—_— +r a 
MEMORIES OF SPRING. 


Thou will remember one warm morn when winter 
Crept aged from the earth, and spring’s first breath 
Blew soft from the moist hills! the blackthorn boughs 
So dark in the bare wood, when glistening 

In the sunshine were white with coming buds, 

Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 

Had violets opening from sleep like eyes 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
—— ve 
ENTHRONING AN ARCHBISHOP. 


The lovers of ceremony enjoyed a rare treat in 


of the new archbishop of Canterbury 
Those of our readers who have had the pleasure 
of visiting the magnificent Cathedral of Canter- 
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ceremonies Lue procession filed out of the church 
in reverse order. 
The newspapers remark the greatly increased in- 
terest taken in ceremonies of this kind in England 
| during the last few years, 
bishop has been enthroned by proxy, and the cere- 
mony has frequently been performed without at- 
tracting general attention. It is far otherwise 
uow. The spread of ritualism, the influence of the 
zesthetic, movement, as it is called, and perhaps the 
growing taste for dramatic spectacles, have greatly 
increased the popular interest in ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, 

All the leading newspapers were represented, 
and the best place in the cathedral was assigned 
to the reporters, who vied with one another in 
giving graphic and brilliant descriptions of the 
scene. 





For the Companion. 
BID ME GOOD-BYE. 


Bid me Good-bye! No sweeter salutation 
Can friendship claim; 

Nor yet can any language, any nation 

sweeter frame. 

It is not final; it forebodes no sorrow, 
As some declare, 

Who born to fretting are so prone to borrow 

‘o-morrow’s share. 


Good-bye is but a prayer, a benediction 
‘rom lips sincere; 
And breathed by thine it brings a sweet conviction 
That God will bear. 


Good-bye! yes, “God be with you;” prayer and 
ylessing 
In simplest phrase; 
Alike our need and His dear care confessing 
n all our ways. 


However rare or frequent be our meeting, 
The ect | owever nigh 

ie last long parting, or the endless greeting, 
Bid me Good-bye! 


HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





—~4>>- 
+or- 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

The reader already knows that the great penin- 
sula of Hindostan,in Southern Asia, with its two 
hundred millions of souls, and its vast sources of 
wealth, is ruled absolutely by the English crown. 
Hindostan has come into English hands as the 
result of a series of conquests, extending over the 
past two centuries. 

Up to 1868, India (as Hindostan is usually 
called) was governed by a great commercial cor- 
poration, known as the East India Company. 
This company established itself there for purposes 
of trade, more than two hundred years ago. As it 
grew in wealth, the company began to make mili- 
tary conquests, and to govern the native races thus 
subjected to its sway; until finally the company 
found itself the absolute ruler over nearly the en- 
tire peninsula. 

In 1868, however, the government of India was 
transferred from the East India Company to the 
British crown. A cabinet-office was created—that 
of Secretary of State for India; and this minister 
has ever since had charge of the affairs of the great 
dependency, representing it in the Cabinet and in 
Parliament. He is aided in governing India by a 
| Council, part of which is named by the Crown, 





| Company. 
| The real autocrat of India, however, is the gov- 
|ernor-gencral, or viceroy, He is now appointed 


Saad wide betweer ¢ ‘ .” This . i See = ee P , . ‘ for five was 
opinion to decide between you and me his «bury must remeinber the massive stone chair, | PY the Crown, usually holds office for five years, 


said, Mr. Bradlaugh turned and left the House. 


styled the archbishop’s throne, which stands near 


| and receives a salary of one hundred and twenty - 


Members, however, had not seen the last of him. | the end of the vast editice, and has stood there for | five thousand dollars a year. He resides in a pal 


They had already voted that admission should be 
refused to him, and as Sir Stafford Northcote said, 
it did not seem that there was any occasion to take 
new steps or to hold any further communication 
with Mr. Bradlaugh. 

The Speaker, however, ruled that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be called in, and have formally communi- 
cated to him the decision of the House. This was 
done. The Speaker briefly recited the events of 
the sitting, and concluded by commanding the 
meniver from Northampton to withdraw. 

“I beg, respectfully, to insist upon my right as 
duly elected member for Northampton,” Mr. Brad- 
laugh composedly replied. “I beg you to admin- 
ister the oath, and I respectfully refuse to with- 
draw.” 

Never since the House was constituted had there 
been an incident like this. The Speaker was 
bearded in his chair, and the House stood aghast | 
at the enormity of the offence. The sergeant-at- 
arms was ordered to remove Mr. Bradlaugh. At 
the touch of the representative of the Queen, Mr. | 
Bradlaugh, consumed by anxiety that everything | 
should be in order, announced that he was pre- 
pared to go as far as the bar, but promised imme- 
diately to return. This undertaking he faithfully 
fulfilled. Having quietly accompanied the ser- 
geant-at-arms to the bar, he abruptly turned and 
moving again toward the table, he, with a sweeping | 
gesture of his right hand, claimed the right deput- 
ed to him by the electors of Northampton, to take | 
his seat. 

The sergeant-at-arms (who is only ten years | 
vounger than the century) gallantly tackled him. 
But the burly intruder shook him off as if he had 
been a‘fly, and strode onward amid a scene of in- 
describable excitement. Half-a-dozen members 
were addressing the chair in as many parts of the 
House. 

The Speaker was on his feet. Members were 
shouting and gesticulating, and here in the very 
centre of the floor, with stout legs firmly set apart, 
stood Mr. Bradlaugh, determined and defiant. In 
the end he was got comfortably off to the Clock 
Tower, in custody of the sergeant-at-arms, whence 


a few days later he was entreated by his jailors to | The morning service was chanted, during which | 


go forth as in older times was the apostle Paul. 


six centuries. Tradition reports that this seat, 
older than the cathedral itself, has been used at 
the induction of every archbishop since Saint Au- 
gustine, who sat in it about the year of our Lord 
six hundred. 

Ancient law and the usage of twelve hundred 
years oblige every archbishop, by himself or by a 
proxy, to take his seat upon this hard old chair, 
the most unconifortable one in Great Britain, 
while the archdeacon pronounces a Latin formu- 
la,—“Induco, installo et inthroniso.” 

No man is quite archbishop until this ceremony 
has been performed, but from that moment he is a 
“Prince of the Church,” next in rank to the royal 


family, and entitled to draw the revenues attached | 


to his office. It is needless to say that so impor- 
tant a ceremonial is now performed with every 
circumstance which could add to its impressive- 
ness 

On the late occasion, the services at the cathe- 


dral began at eleven o'clock, when a procession of | 


four hundred clergymen in their robes entered the 
great door of the cathedral, and walked between 
compact masses of people to the part of the edi- 
tice where service is usually held. 

The low music of the organ and a band of trum- 
pets accompanied the chant of a chorus of boys, 
who walked in front of the procession, tuollowed 


by the bishops, each of whom was attended by his 


chaplain. 
The archbishop followed in magnificent robes, 


| which ended in a long scarlet train, carried by two 


boys in white surplices and purple caps, one of 
thei the son of the archbishop, the other a scholar 
of the cathedral school. The clergy almést filled 
the portion of the church where the ceremony was 
performed. 


When all were seated, the spectacle is described | 
as being splendid in the extreme, since almost | 
every one present was attired in some official cos- | 


tume, even to the Mayor of the city in his robes 
and chains, the Aldermen in scarlet gowns, the 
Town-councillors in blue and fur, and the beadles 
in garments elaborately ornate. 

The Hallelujah Chorus of Handel was sung. 


} ace at Calcutta, and lives in great state and splen- 
dor. He is always a British nobleman of high 

| rank and marked executive ability. The present 

governor-general is the Marquis of Ripon. 

The governor-general is assisted in governing 
the Hindoo millions by a Council of five members, 
to whom is added the commander-in-chief of the 
| Indian army. This Council, like the governor- 
; general, is appointed by the Crown. 

The sway of the governor-general over India is 
| simply that of an absolute despot. Aside from the 
control of the Secretary of State in London, his 
power knows no limit. He makes the laws for 
|the Empire, and appoints all the judges, lieuten- 
ant-governors and other officials of the many prov- 
|inces. The native Hindoo, therefore, has not the 
least share in the government of his country. He 
| is just as much under the governor-general’s pow- 
jer as are the Russian peasants under that of the 
| Czar. 

| Several reforms, looking towards giving the na- 
| tives some part in managing their affairs, have 
just been proposed by the present viceroy, the lib- 
eral and progressive Marquis of Ripon. 

He thinks the time has come to give the Hindoo 
a moderate taste of political liberty. He believes 
that England can only continue to hold India by 
admitting the natives to a part in the administra- 
tion, and thus reconciling them to English rule. 
| Only two of these reforms—the two most impor- 
tant—need be mentioned here. 

One is, that native judges should be appointed 
| to preside over the courts, who should have juris- 
diction not only over native, but also over English, 
offenders against the laws. The other is, that lo- 
cal boards of administration should be appointed 
in the various provinces, consisting both of Eng- 
lishmen and of natives, to act upon the purely lo- 
| cal affairs of their special districts. 
| Itcan only be guessed what will be the result 
| of these reforms, should they be carried out under 
| Lord Ripon’s auspices. There is already a fierce 
| opposition to them, both among the English resi- 
| dents in India and Tory statesmen in England 
| but the experiment will probably be tried. 
| The power of the governor-general would be 


| the enthronization occurred. At the close of the | much more limited if these measures were adopt- 


More than one arch- | 


led. On the other hand, this might go far towards 
| winning the restless natives, who are often in a 
| condition bordering on revolt, to a loyalty to their 
| English empress. 

It may at least be said, that the reforms pro- 
posed are entirely in accordance with the spirit of 
our age, which is in favor of enlarging the liber- 
ties of peoples everywhere, and that an enlightened 
and generous motive has undoubtedly prompted 
the proposal of them. 

——___+~@)>—____ 
THE OCCULTATION OF A BRIGHT STAR. 

On the 21st of May, at eleven o’clock in the evening, 
the moon will occult or pass over the star Beta Scorpii, 
hiding or concealing it from view, as the word occulta- 
tion means. Beta Scorpii is a star of the second mag- 
nitude in the constellation Scorpio, ranking next in 
brightness to Antares, its well-known leading brilliant. 

Beta Scorpii is also a beautiful double star. The 
telescope easily separates it into two stars or compon- 
ents. The larger component is of the second magni- 
tude, pale or yellowish white in color, and the smaller 
is of the fifth and a half magnitude and of a lilac color. 
The stars are thirteen seconds apart. Observers who 
watch the occultation through a good telescope will be- 
hold a beautiful spectacle. ‘The moon has just passed 
| the full, and nearly her whole disc is illumined. 

About eleven o’clock, Boston time, and thirty-two 
minutes after ten o’clock, Washington time, the larger 
star will disappear behind the moon’s bright edge, and 
in less than a minute the tiny companion will also dis- 
appear. This is called the immersion of the star. The 
occultation will continue for an hour and a half. About 
half-past twelve o’clock, the companion stars will re- 
appear on the opposite side of the moon’s disc. This 
is called the emersion of the star. The occultation 
may also be seen through a good opera-glass, which, 
however, will not separate the star into its components. 
The bright moonlight will interfere with a favorable 
observation by the unaided eye. 

Though the moon occults every month many small 
stars that lie in her path, it is seldom that she passes 
over so bright a star as Beta Scorpii. As she appar- 
ently moves eastward, and the stars move westward, 
while the stars are far beyond ber path, she cannot 
help hiding them as she passes over them. 

Occasionally she occults a planet, and the phenome- 
non is a very interesting one, especially if it be Saturn 
and the observation made with the aid of a telescope. 
The beautiful planet, encircled by his rings, seems to 
make a sudden plunge and as suddenly disappear be- 
hind the moon. 

———————~++ or 
HONORED BY A CITY. 

The city of New York presented an extraordinary 
spectacle during the four days that elapsed between 
the death and the burial of Peter Cooper. 

He held no office and bore no title. It was not usual 
even to prefix the “Mr.” to his name when printed, 
but no citizen was so generally known and s0 deeply 
venerated. During the last two or three years of his 
lif2, although he retained his faculties almost unim- 
paired, his hair had assumed the color and texture of 
the finest white silk, so that he looked his ninety years 
without showing them in his walk or conversation. 

Every one knew him,—men, boys, little children, 
drivers and all the host of city wayfarers, thousands 
of whom had been benefited by the noble institution 
he had founded and personally watched and improved 
for thirty years. All made way for him. Every coun- 
tenance gave him the salutation of a smile. The rough- 
est drivers when they recognized him reined in their 
horses to let the old-fashioned chaise pass more easily 
through the blockade of vehicles. 

He retained to the last the most perfect simplicity of 
character. No one ever saw him unduly elated by ap- 
plause, or in the least altered by success. His wealth 
could not inflate him, because he held it but in trust 
for the good of others. He was just the same plain, 
kind, friendly Peter Cooper as he was when he had his 
grocery store on the site of his Institute, and invited 
his friends to a banquet of crackers and cheese on the 
top of a flour barrel. 

And at length, on that Tuesday morning, after the 
newspapers had gone to press, he breathed his last. 
The first news of the event was given to the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood by the flag in Gramercy Park at 
half-mast. No one needed to be told the meaning of 
the symbol, for it was known that he was confined to 
his bed. 

‘*He is gone,”’ was passed from mouth to mouth, and 
as fast as the tidings spread the flags drooped from 
every staff, until the whole city, the suburban towns, 
and all the cities in the State exhibited the same mark 
of respect. 

If the head of the nation had passed away, the sym- 
bols of mourning could not have been more universal 
ly shown. 





———_—<~@>—__—_ 
“COME INTO MY PARLOR.” 

Many of the large stores in our large cities now pro 
vide parlors where lady customers are enabled to alie- 
viate the misery of a long day devoted to spring or fall 
shopping, by means of sofas and easy-chairs of that 
low, deeply-padded kind so dear to the feminine heart 
and frame. 

One of these resorts, on a fine day when business is 
brisk, is an excellent post of observation for the stu- 
dent of human nature. Let him place bimself in some 
snug, curtained recess, and notice the visitors as they 
enter from the ante-room adjacent. 

First comes a voluminously-attired lady with all-too 
prominent diamonds, who sails rustling down tbe 
apartment, tosses over the newspapers on the centre- 
table, does not find the paper she wants, and searches 
out with an indignant glance the meek little woman in 
rusty mourning who holds it in her hands. 

She then seats herself near by, with a rigid resigna 
tion, that soon worries ber victim into pretending she 
is done with the paper, and who passes it over with a 
murmured apology for having kept it so long. 

Next come two school-girls laden with fashion-books, 
music and little paper bags. They drawa couple of 
chairs close together by the window, and soon hali- 





talk 


smothered giggles and a profile view of a rosy cheek, 


; | much distended by caramel, proclaim that they are 
fai 


rly launched in conversation. 
A nervous mother follows, with a little boy who will 
out loud. Then a young lady appears, who paus- 
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es upon the threshold, glances hastily around the room, 
and presently, with a suppresed cry of recognition, 
pounces on a long-absent class-mate, kisses her, shakes 
her, questions her without waiting for replies, and 
finally hurries her away in a breezy rapture that brings 
a gleam of pleasant reminiscence to the eyes of the 
older women present. 

A middle-aged lady from the country, with a benev- 
olent face and inquiring eyebrows, next wanders doubt- 
fully in; but observing that “Ladies are Requested 
Not to Eat their Lunch in This Room,” retires to the 
ante-chamber, where she is still visible, seats herself 
ou the extreme edge of a bench, and opens her bag 
about apn inch. 

Soon her hand steals gently into this orifice, a slight 
muscular motion as of breaking off a piece of some- 
thing is visible in her wrist, and the hand, holding a 
bit of cookie in its fingers, glides absently to her 
mouth, while she looks anywhere except at her lap, her 
bag or her cookie. Why she should be ashamed of the 
act of eating we do not know, but it is evident thatshe 
is 80. 

Her next neighbor forms a marked contrast in this 
respect. She is an alert, resolute old lady, also from 
the country, and it is refreshing to behold the manner 
in which she turns hei valise upon its side in her lap, 
unfolds and spreads upon it a large napkin, and then 
frankly proceeds to set out, and afterwards eat, a 
“square meal,” complete to even a tiny packet of salt, 
and a wooden tooth-pick. 

Gentlemen sometimes invade these sacred precincts 
to await the arrival of ladies they have appointed to 
meet, but they usually seem ill at ease and in haste to 
escape. We never saw but two who appeared wholly 
masters of the situation. 

One was a fashionably-clad young man, whose otter 
collar was the envy of half the ladies present; the oth- 
er was a negro, in the dress of a laboring man. 

He entered with a pretty young quadroon upon his 
arm, escorted her to a seat, counted over her bundles 
to see that all were there, held a short whispered con- 
versation with her, and then took his departure with 
a bow that would not have disgraced Lord Chester- 
field. 

+o, 
NO INSULT INTENDED. 

Confused brains beget a blundering tongue. The 
man is an every-day acquaintance who, like the poet 
satirized by Pope, 


“Means not, but blunders round a meaning.” 
Others blunder because they have not learned the art 
of asking or aiiswering a question. In fact, half-heard 
or misunderstood questions are a prolific source of 
blunders. 
Every one has heard of the clerk in the post-oftice 
who shouted, ‘‘What name?” till his breath gave out, 





and then found that ‘“‘Louder,” the answer, was really 
the man’s name, who was not at all deaf. 

Another blunder, arising from a misapprehension, 
ounce occurred in the depot of the Little Miami Railroad 
at Cincinnati. Pointing «4 train almost ready to i 
start, a gentleman asked a brakeman, “Does this train | 
go to Mo.row?” 

Yes, sir,’’ he replied, “and to-day, too.” 

“T asked you if this train went to Morrow,” said the 
astonished gentleman. 

“And J told you that it did,” replied the brakeman, 
curtly, thinking that the man was making fun of him; 
“also that it went to-day. It has gone every day for a 
month, and will be likely to in the future.” 

“But I mean,” said the gentleman, “does it go to the 
town of Morrow?” 

The brakeman, taken back, had to confess his igno- 
rance, as he was “‘new to the road.” 

A little misunderstanding of an answer once caused 
the distinguished Governor of a Northern State to 
think himself grossly insulted. 

One afternoon, as he was standing on the piazza of 
a hotel in Jacksonville, Fla., the bells began to ring, 
and men ran along the street shouting, ‘“‘Fire!’? The 
Governor, accosting a colored citizen, asked,— 

*““Where’s the fire?” 

The answer came promptly,— 

“Hush-yer-mouth.” 

“What!” cried the amazed Governor. 

*“Hush-yer-mouth,” replied the colored man, with 
increased emphasis. His Excellency was thoroughly 
angry. But just then a friend appeared and explained 
the apparent insult. Far from intending any offence, 
the colored man had answered the Governor’s question 
correctly, as ““Hush-a-mouth”’ is the local name of the 
district where the fire was. 
—_—+@>—- 

TWO GREAT WITS. 

The poet Samuel Rogers and the clergyman Syd- 
ney Smith were the two noted London wits whose 
bon mots were reported daily in fashionable circles. 
They were utterly unlike. Rogers was polished and 
artificial, and his sharpest sayings never seemed spon- 
taneous, but as if they had been stored in the memory 
to be used as occasion should offer. Smith was often 
undignified, but always appeared as if bubbling over 
with fun. 

Rogers, with his gentlemanly manners, was cynical 
and bitter, and delighted in witticisms that wounded 
their victims. Smith, with his roughness, was always 
xood-natured, and aimed to help everybody in a pleas- 
ant humor. It was well known that they had no love 








for each other, and would not shine together. Lord 
Macaulay met them in an evening company, and writes 
to his sisters : 

“One wit in a company, like a knuckle of ham in a 
soup, gives a flavor, but two are too many. If one bad 
possession of the company, the other was silent; and | 
as you may conceive, the one who had possession of 
the company was always Sydney Smith, and the one | 
who was silent was always Rogers. Sometimes, how- | 
ever, the company divided, and each of them had a} 
small congregation.” j 


‘>> 
ART WORK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The Female Art School in London had a brilliant 
anniversary this year, which is the twenty-third of its 
existence. The number of young ladies under instruc- 
tion is one hundred and eighty-three, and the number 
of drawings and paintings produced by them during 
the year was more than three thousand. 

Princess Beatrice handed the prizes to the successful 
competitors, in the great hall of the London University. 
The Queen gives a gold medal every year, and the 





Government provides medals of gold, silver and bronze. | 
Many graduates of this school are now profitably em- 
ployed in designing decorations for steam-ship saloons, 
carriage panels, ceilings, walls, and furniture. This 
school is one of the results of the exhibition of 1851, so 
earnestly promoted by Prince Albert. 

In our own large cities, and in several manufactur- 
ing towns, young ladies now find employment in the 
decorative arts. Some employers, we are informed, 
do not yet understand the difference between art-work 
and mechanical work, and really suppose that girls can 
paint ten hoursaday. This is simply impossible. It 


teurs and Scientists, 17 Union Sq., N. Y. Stamp for circ. 
enincaeestsilieens 
“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a sure remedy | 
for Bronchitis and Hoarseness. Sold only in boxes, [ Adv, | 
Se 
The “Favorite Prescription” of Dr. Pierce cures “fe- 
male weakness” and kindred affections. By druggists. 
———_—__—_—_ 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
THE BEST OF ALL HAIR DRESSINGS. | 
It allays irritation, removes all tendency to dandruff, | 


The “Rockwood” Photographic Dry Plates for Ama- | 











is only work that is partly automatic that admits of so | 


long a day without destroying the artist or impairing | 
her skill. 





BRAINS IN FARMING. 

An eminent painter, in reply to an impertinent visi- 
tor, who asked him what he mixed his colors with to 
make them so clear and permanent, answered curtly, 
“With brains, sir.” A similar mixture should be used 
by those busy with applications to the soil, for the 
chief reason of failure in farming and gardening, as in 
painting, is lack of brains. 

An English paper calls attention to the importance 
of specially educating English farmers, if they are ex- 
pected to hold their own against the competition of the 
cheap products of American soil. The editor asserts 
that the trouble is with the farmers rather than with 
the farms. 
farming. ‘The Dutch farmers, he says, who pay a 
higher rent per acre, often acquire large wealth. 

There is great force in his suggestion. The manu- 
facturers of European countries have learned the worth 
of a technical education for their workmen, to enable 
them to make better and cheaper goods. If English 
farmers are to find a profit from their lands, they must 
raise larger crops at less expense. Brains will be 
needed to find out the way, and will do as good service 
on the farm as in the factory. 





—_——_+or+-_—__—_ 
AMBIGUITIES. 
Those who express th lves big ly ignore 
Buffon’s maxim, “The style is the man.” Certainly, 


he whose form of expression leaves the sense doubtful 
is neither a scholar nor a thinker. 


We recently heard of a poor laborer who had had 
the misfortune to lose a limb by amputation. His phy- 
sician gravely consoled him by remarking that he would 
“soon have him on his feet again.” That word of 
promise was kept neither to the ear nor to the hope. 

We remember being present at an evening party 
where one of the “after-supper”’ speakers criticised 
severely a gentleman whom he had encountered in 
public lite. Wishing, however, to moderate his criti- 
cism, he said,— 

“There was one thing in his favor,”—adding paren- 
thetically,—‘* He soon afterwards died.” It was some 
time before the speaker could explain that he did not 
mean to say that the gentleman’s death “was in his 
favor.” 

hese slips of the tongue are not confined to extem- 
pore remarks, as the following official despatch, re- 
specting the Queen’s recent injury, testifies : 

“It affords the Governor-General great pleasure to 
transmit the following authentic news: Her Majesty is 
suffering from a slight sprain of the knee, and will 
soon be well.”’ 

If Lorne was not on good terms with his mother-in- 
law, that despatch might seem equivocal rather than 
ambiguous. 

a. 


POLITENESS IN SWEDEN. 
‘The Swedish men show to each other that politeness 
which is kindness kindly expressed. A correspondent 
of an exchange says: 


A peasant of the lowest order never passes a fellow- 
peasant without a polite lifting of the hat. It matters 
not whether they meet in the highway or in the field; 
in the midst of all their hurry and toil this mark of def- 
erence one for the other is never forgotten. 

I remember very well when Miss Thursby was in 
Gothenburg last winter, as she stood at my window, 
which commands a view of the entire length of the 
principal street in the city, her musical laugh as she 
stood watching the crowds coming and going, and her 
calling me to “‘come and see this!” 

I stepped to the window and asked her what she had 
seen which so excited her risibilities. 

“Why,” said she, “see those peasants in blouses 
walking in the middle of the street, taking off their hats 
to each other!” 

“Yes,” I answered, “that is nothing unusual; it is 
the custom of the country.” 

She could scarcely believe it more than an affectation, 
but when, shortly after, she found that the custom was 
fast rooted in genuine politeness, she protested her ad- 
tiration of and warm liking for it. 


———— - -~+or_ - —-— 
FOOLISH IMITATIONS. 
If a great or good man is a little eccentric, his ad- 
mirers are apt to imitate his eccentricity rather than 
his goodness. The following anecdote of a collegian 


shows to what absurdities a foolish youth may go, | 


when bent upon making himeelf a second edition : 


In one of our Eastern colleges there was, a few years 
ago, a student of good standing in his class, who was 
a great “‘imitator.”” Some of his vagaries were easily 
explained. It was known that in touching the posts he 
passed in his walks, he was copying Dr. Jobnson. 

But he had one singular habit which was not under- 
stood. Instead of re his text-books at one of 
the book-stores in the city, he imported all his classi- 
cal works from abroad. As he incurred considerable 
unnecessary expense by this transaction, bis class- 
mates were curious to know his motive. At last they 
learned that Dr. W. , a famous college president of 
the olden time had imported all Ais classics, and the 
foolish student thought “so great a man worthy of imi- 
tation in every respect.” 


—~@e——__ ———— 
A RETORT TO THE VALET. 

An Irishman is not apt to tolerate any assumption of 
superiority on the part of an Englishman. An amus- 
ing illustration of this fact occurred once at the coun- 
try residence of the poet Bryant. Lord Houghton, an 
English literary nobleman, while on a visit to Mr. Bry- 
ant, was accompanied by his valet. 








A little kitchen talk was overheard between the valet 
and the poet’s man, an Irishman. ‘My master,” said 
the valet, as he seated himself at the tea-table, ‘is a 
lord, and the finest poet of England.” 

“Our man,” replied the Irishman, disdaining the 
word master, “is better nor a lord, and the greatest 

oet in the world.” 

The valet did not pursue the theme. 


+o 


MACAULAY was wont to say that, though he had a 
retty good memory, he could not repeat the list of the 
Peps without mistake. “Well,” asked a friend one 
day, ‘‘and how is it with the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury?” “Oh!” was the reply, “every man can repeat 
his archbishops backwards.” And he proceeded at an 





They are ignorant of the best methods of | 
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For the Companion. 


THE BLACK HORS 


Have you seen the black he 
As they stand in their places, 

With the steam of their nostrils 
And the tire of their faces, 

As they shine in their harness 
For their swift, splendid races? 





rses 





When they run in the darkness 
low they flame in their going! 
How they spurn earth behind them! 
How the heat in them glowing 
Leaves a trail on the night 
From the sparks they are throwing! 


And the hand of the master— 
Perchance you have wondered 
How it kept a firm rein 
While they lightened and thundered 
In the speed of their passage 
As midnight was sundered, 


Oh, grand are the horses 
That whirl us, unsparing 
By hillside and hollow, 
Their vigor declaring; 
And crand are the drivers 
Who urge on their daring! 
Fly faster and faster, 
© vallant black horses, 
As ye fling the hot spume-flakes 
Along your smooth courses; 
Fly faster, for heart-beats 
Shall add to your forces! 


And grip the long lever, 
© hand of the master, 

As the brass shines like gold 
In the teeth of disaster 

While the black horses’ snorting 
Comes faster and faster! 






SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
a Ae 


For the Companion. 


A CONVERSATION AND ITS RESULT. 

Many are the illustrations of the truth that a 
great result may flow from an apparently trivial 
cause. 

The following story well illustrates this truth. 
It is related by the distinguished Archibald Alex- 
ander, who was a professor in the theological 
seminary at Princeton. Dr. Alexander says,— 

In attending Commencement at Dartmonth Col- 
lege, in 1801, [ became acquainted with the Rev. 
Dr. Packard, of Shelburne, Mass. In travelling 
with him on horseback down the Connecticut Riv- 
er, my horse became lame, and he invited me to 
go and spend a few wecks with him in his parish, 
so that my horse might recruit. I did so. 

During my stay in Shelburne, there was an in- 
teresting work going on in the church. Many of 
the children and youth were influenced by it. 

As Dr. Packard and myself were one morning 
walking along by a house, he said to me,— 

“There, [| wish you would go and talk with that 
chunk of a boy, who stands by the fence yonder.” 

I did so as faithfully as I could. I, of course, 
did not suppose that [ should see or hear of the 
boy again. 

Some years ago a stranger passed through 
Princeton, and called at my study. He said,— 

“You Dr. Alexander; do you remember 
that you spent a few weeks in Shelburne, Mass., 
many years ago?” 

“T do,” said L. 

“Do you remember Dr. Packard asked you one 
morning to talk with a chunk of a boy that stood 
by the fence ?” 

“Why,” said I, “the circumstance had long been 
forgotten, but I now recall it to mind.” 

“That chunk of a boy was myself. The words 
which you spoke to me were blessed to my spirit- 
ual good. I date my religious life back to that 
time.” 

The chunk of a boy who, as a man, thus con- 
fessed that his religious life was due to an appar- 
ently undesigned conversation, became one of the 
most distinguished ministers of the Presbyterian 
church ini the United States. 

‘Thus slight are the means which are often used 
for the accomplishment of great results in the 
kingdom of God. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 


are 


or 
ORIGIN OF “THANATOPSIS,” 

“Rhymes of boys are but songs of the mocking- 
bird,” says Mr. George W. Curtis, referring to the 
fact that poetry written by the young is usually imita- 
tive. Yet the imitative intellect of a boy of seventeen 
produced a poem whose genuine originality made an 
epoch in American literature. We refer to Bryant’s 
*“Thanatopsis,” which the poet Stoddard calls “the 
The 
story of the origin of the poem, as told by Mr. Godwin 
in his biography of the poet, shows the boy, already 
the author of many verses, walking in the woods one 
autumn day. He had been reading Blair's poem of 
“The Grave,” and Kirke White’s “Melodies of Death.” 

The gray sky, the brown earth heaped with sere and 
withered leaves, the hollow-sounding ground, the lone- 
liness of the forest, and the prostrate, mouldering trees 
suggested the thought that the vast solitudes were 
filled with the sad tokens of decay. 

What, indeed, he asked himself, as the thought ex- 
panded in his mind, is the whole earth but a great sep- 
ulchre of once living things; and its skies and stars but 
the witnesses and decorations of a tomb? 

He hurried home and endeavored to paint his thought 
to the eye, ap’ render it in music to the ear. When 
he finished his task, he coined for ita name from the 
Greek, ‘“Thanatopsis,” or a view of death. 

Usually he took his poems to his father for criticism, 
or read them aloud to his brothers, But he hid “Than- 


xreatest poem ever written by so young a man.” 
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| atopsis” away in a pigeon-hole of his father’s desk, on 
which it had been written. 

Some months later, the father, while his son was ab- 
sent from home, discovered ‘“Thanatopsis” and a few 
other poems. He was so much delighted with them 
that he carried them to Boston to subject them to the 
examination of his friend Phillips, then engaged in 
editing The North American Review. 

As “Thanatopsis,” in the first draft, was full of eras- 
ures and interlineations, Dr. Bryant, the poet’s father, 
had transcribed it, but left the other pieces in their 
original state. Mr. Phillips was not at home when he 
called, and so he left the package with his name, 

Mr. Phillips was so much pleased with the poems 
that he hastened to Cambridge to read them to Richard 

| H. Dana, who as a critic was an acknowledged author 

| ity in literature. 

| “Ab, Phillips,” said Dana, with a quiet smile, at the 
close of the reading, “you have been imposed upon; 
no one on this side of the Atlantic is capable of writ- 
ing such verses.” 

“I know,” answered Phillips, with some spirit, ‘‘the 
gentleman who wrote the best of them, at least, very 
well; he is an old acquaintance of mine—Dr. Bryant— 
at this moment sitting at the State House in Boston as 
Senator from Hampshire County.” 

“Then,” responded Dana, “I must have a look at 
him,” and, putting on bis clogs and his cloak, he 
trudged over to Boston. “Arrived at the Senate,” said 
Mr. Dana, in a conversation afterwards, ‘‘I caused the 
doctor to be pointed out to me. I looked at him with 

| profound attention and interest; and while I saw a 
| man of striking presence, the stamp of genius seemed 
to me to be wanting. ‘It is a good head,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘but I do not see ‘*Thanatopsis” in it,’ and went 
back a little disappointed.” 

The poem was published in the Review, and immedi- 
ately excited the praise of cultured readers. But it re- 
quired Dr. Bryant’s strongest affirmation to convince 
them that his son Cullen had written, when but seven- 
teen years of age, the best poem that had then been 
published in the United States. 

——+@>— 
OLD-FASHIONED HOUSEKEEPING. 

Our bouses are furnished with “all the modern con- 
veniences.” Our tables are supplied by the butcher, 
grocer and baker, who call for orders and deliver their 
goods. Our clothing, linen, sheeting and towels are 
made for us, and a day’s shopping will supply a family 
for months. Hordes of servants wait at Intelligence 
Offices to be selected to do our work. Yet wives, 
mothers and sisters wail over the trials and drudgery 
of housekeeping. Hotels and boarding -houses are 
filled with those bent upon escaping the woes of keep- 
ing house. From this picture turn to one representing 
domestic life at the beginning of this century. 





Everybody was then poor, as the country was still 
suffering from the war of the Revolution. here were 
no factories and few could afford to hire ‘“‘help.” 

In those days the mother of the poet Bryant was 
noted for her diligence as a‘housekeeper, and her work 
well illustrates the thrift of an old-time home. 

She had a small spinning-wheel, in the corner of the 
sitting-room, which her busy foot worked during the 
long winter evenings. ‘There was a larger one in the 
garret, where, during the day, she walked back and 
forth, with the spindle in her hands, twisting the tow 
and flax into threads. She worked the loom and wove 
cloth, made carpets by the carpet-frame, filled candle- 
moulds and extracted dyes from woods and weeds. 

In a diary which she kept are registered such items 
as these: ‘Made Austin a coat;’’ “Spun four skeins of 
tow ;” “Spun thirty knots linen;” “Taught Cullen his 
letters ;” “Made a pair of breeches;” ‘“Wove four 
yards and went a-quilting;” ‘Made a dress for the 
boy ;”” “Sewed on a shirt;’’ “‘Wove four yards and 
visited Mrs. ;”” “Washed and ironed ;” “Spun and 
wove.” 

She did all this work and looked after her children, 
feeding them, nursing them in sickness, and teaching 
them to read and write. Busy as she was with domes- 
tic labors, she took a deep interest in public and relig- 
ious affairs, visited her neighbors, especially the sick, 
whom she often nursed for days and nights. 

She also found time to read, for her husband, being 
a physician, had a library of selected books. The 
schools, roads, and village improvements also received 
her attention, She made her boys plant trees by the 
roadside and around the homestead. 

Lest any modern housekeeper should exclaim, as she 
reads this record, ““That good woman must have worn 
herself out in early age!’ we will state that she died 
at the age of seventy-nine. 

An incident, which occurred only twelve years be- 
fore her death, shows that her housekeeping had not 
weakened her body. 

She remarked, one day, to her son Cyrus, that she 
used, when young, to mount a horse from the ground. 
He, affecting incredulity, answered that he should like 
to see that feat performed. 

“Bring a horse, saddled, to the door and I will do it 
now,” she said, piqued by his apparent scepticism. A 
horse was saddled and brought to the door. The lady 
of sixty-seven years went out and, placing one hand on 
the horse’s neck and the other on the saddle, vaulted 
to his back. 
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DRAWING AN INFERENCE. 

It is a rule of honorable discussion that an opponent 
is not to be charged with the inference which may be 
legitimately drawn from his conclusions, unless he is 
willing to father them. The rule is based on the self- 
evident fact that as no one is so wise as to see all the 
consequences of his proposition, he should not be 
made responsible for what other men might see in it. 
The spirit of this honorable rule should govern a man’s 
conduct towards his fellow-men. He should not be 
hasty to suspect an affront, nor allow bis sensitiveness 
to draw from an ambiguous phrase the inference that 
it is intended to satirize him. 


“TI was a bad scholar because I was lazy,” said agen. 
tleman of his college days. ‘But I liked to appear as 
smart as the best, and any failure, or ‘flunk,’ as we 
boys called it, was a disgrace which my sensitive feel- 
ings could not well brook. 

“One day I went into a recitation in Moral Philoso- 
phy, without knowing a word of the lesson—not hav- 
ing, in fact, opened my book. I didn’t expect to be 
called on to recite that day, as I had recited the day be- 
fore, and our class was so large that my turn would 
not come again for a week. 

“But my calculations were wrong, as I found out 
when Prof. R—— called my name. He was a kind old 
man, always ready to help a student to the utmost; bot 
he little imagined what a pickle he was leading me into. 

“T arose, hoping that I might catch from his ques. 
tions a clue to the answers, and attempted to recite. 

‘ed so hopelessly that the professor saw my 
trouble. To smooth matters over, he began to explain 
the point under discussion—which was moral law—and 
drew an illustration from physical law. 

“**Law is unchanging, Mr. ——, whether physical or 
moral,’ he said. ‘For instance, = a cabbage-seed 
and a cabbage-plant will grow; it will sprout, spring 
i green and at last = into a cabbage-head. 

t 








at is the law of the plant; cannot do otherwise. 
And in just the same way law controls you.’ 


“TI was foolish enough to conclude that he meant J 
was a green sprout and a cabbage-head, and that this 
was a sly way of alluding to my failure to recite. An- 
gry at the thought, I sat down and refused to go on. 


| That was my mistake, as I soon found out. 


| mans did their irascible cattle. 
| horns in order to warn people to be on their guard. 





“Probably, if I had kept my temper, no one else 
would have thought of drawing such an inference from 
Prof. R——’s words. But my behavior called atten- 
tion to his expressions, and my classmates were quick 
to detect the cause of my irritation. My folly made 
them unmerciful. 

“From that day I was called ‘Cabbage-head.’ If I 
played ball, it was, ‘Cabbage-head goes to the bat!’ or 
‘Cabbage-head is out!” Wherever 1 went I heard noth- 
ing but cabbage-head this and cabbage-head that. I 
never forgot the lesson. It taught me to take a man at 
his word and not to infer an affront, unless one was 
plainly spoken.” 





THRENODY. 
I see the white wreaths dwindle down 
To little mounds of icy mire; 
I see the hill-sides bare and brown, 
The swelling buds upon the brier; 
I see in many a sunny spot 
The tender spears of verdure rise; 
I see young Spring return — but not 
The form that ravished once mine eyes. 
I hear the blue-bird’s cheery call; 
The thrush in yonder bosky grove; 
I hear the freed brooks’ murmuring fall; 
I hear the cooing of the dove; 
I hear the plashing on the pane: 
The distant thunder on the shore; 
I hear the voice of Spring again,— 
But Aer sweet accents nevermore. 
I feel the warm winds freshly blow 
Athwart the fields that still retain 
Some trace of last year’s wealth and glow, 
Through winter snow and autumn rain; 
I feel the pulse of Nature bound 
Beneath my foot where’er I tread,— 
But neither touch, nor sight, nor sound 
Can give me back my sainted dead. 
C. H. St. JOHN. 
RUSHING TO DEATH. 
An impulsive man of quick temper is dangerous to 
friend and foe, and should be treated as the old Ro- 


They tied hay on their 


Hence the expression, ““Fanum habet in cornu,” [He 
has hay on his horns, i. e., he is a dangerous animal.] 

But a person who is merely impulsive may be dan- 
gerous to himself. An idea may so control him that, 
seeing nothing else, he may be rushed into death. The 
following incident illustrates the danger of following a 
blind impulse. 


‘Towards the close of the summer season a crowded 
White Mountain train stopped at a New Hampshire 
station. A lady entered the cars followed by an elder- 
4 gentleman, loaded with wraps and bundles. Just as 
the old man stepped within the door the train began to 
move. He half stopped, glanced in a bewildered way 
first outside, then at his armful of bundles, and hastily 
walked after the lady, who had passed down the aisle 
in search of a seat. 

Either she was selfishly forgetful of her aged squire, 
or in her anxiety for a seat she did not notice that the 
train had started. She neither looked back, nor paid 
the slightest attention to him. ‘The old man excitedly 
pushed his way through the crowded aisle, and reach- 
ing the lady, dropped the parcels and started back for 
the door. 

By the time he had worked his way there, the train 
was flying along at its full speed. Not pausing an in- 
stant, be flung open the door and rushed down the 
steps. Too late, the passengers saw his intention—but 
a brakeman sprang from the other platform, caught 
him around the waist and dragged him back, exclaim- 
ing,— 

“Do you want to kill yourself?” 

“But I can’t go on. I must get off; let me go, let me 
go 4 cried the old man, wildly, struggling to free him- 
self. 

Even the brawny arms of the brakeman were insuffi- 
cient to hold the frantic man, and it required the united 
efforts of two or three men to bring him back into the 
car, where he was held by main force, till he returned 
to his senses. 

When he became calm, and realized the horrible 
death from which he had been saved, his gratitude was 
unbounded. Important engagements rendered his be- 
ing carried off peculiarly trying, but when in his senses, 
there are few things a man will not give up for his life. 


or 
HER APRON. 

A burning house not infrequently begets an amusing 
mental confusion in the inmates. Presence of mind is 
so neutralized by absence of mind that the unfortunate 
occupants, not knowing what to do, do they don’t 
know what. Then the spectators are amused at seeing 
a feather-bed carried down stairs while a mirror is 
tossed out of the window. The following incident il- 
lustrates a similar state of mental perplexity : 


Two maiden sisters lived on a snug little place in the 
suburbs of Providence, R. I. A fruit-orchard nearly 
surrounded their house, and in it several large cherry 
trees were prominent. One cherry-season, a neigh- 
bor’s son, a lad of sixteen, nearly full-grown, came to 
the old ladies’ cottage on some errand. Just as he was 
departing, one of the sisters said,— 

“Wait a minute, George; you like cherries, 1 sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes’m,” answered George, frankly. 

‘*Well, we don’t happen to have any picked; but I'll 
tell you what you may do—you can climb a tree if you’d 
like and eat your fill, and it’ll be your own fault if you 
don’t have all you want for once in your life.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the delighted George. 
“I like ’em just tip-top, and I never did have half a 
chance to eat all I wanted of ’em.” 

**You’re welcome to them,” the old lady replied, and 
then added, a little anxiously, “But you’ll be careful 
about getting on the small limbs, for you’ve grown 
pretty big and heavy, you know?” 

*“Yes’m; I'll be very careful,’’ answered George, as 
he quickly climbed up the tree. He literally followed 
the injunction to “eat his fill.” So greedy was he that 
he swallowed the stones and ate and ate, until he 
turned sick and faint. 

The old lady, a little anxious about her pet tree, 
was watching at a window. Suddenly she exclaimed,— 

“Look at George, Marthy! Why, he’s white as a 
sheet! Gracious! he’ll fall!” 

With the words on her lips she rushed through the 
open door, ran out under the tree and held out her 
apron to catch the young man as he fell. 

Fortunately, both for him and the old lady, though 
he lost his hold, he only dropped back into a fork of the 
tree. Here he hung till he got rid of the dizziness and 
descended in safety. 


+> 
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ROBBED BY A PUMP. 

Mrs. Caroline Gilman, in her specimens of wayside 
stories told by rustic passengers on the old stage-road 
from Salem to Boston, gives the following examples of 
sham-robbery, illustrating both fraud and fear. 


“As a traveller was passing this spot,” said one 
myn while the ~~ was rolling by a lonesome 
place on the turnpike, “he heard groans of distress and 
cries for assistance. Alighting from his wagon, he 
found a man under the fence, who said he had been at- 
tacked and beaten, and robbed of a large sum of mon- 
ey with which he had been entrusted. 

“The kind-hearted stranger helped him into his wag- 





on, and carried him home, when he soon got over his 
hurt. Suspicion, however, was excited, and on inves- 
tigation it was proved that the man had manufactured 
his bruises and torn his clothes for the occasion, and 
then stowed himself under the fence and made up the 
story of the robbery, in order to keep the money for 
his own use.” 

“You’ve heern tell about the pump-robbery, I 
s’pose,”’ remarked a Yankee passenger. 

here was a genial smile, but ad/ had not heard the 
story, and he was asked to repeat it. 

“Wal, one night a gentleman was ridin’ from Bos- 
ton, and it might be a little darker’n this, jest a kind of 
a glimmer, ye know, when folks don’t see real. This 
is a plaguy pokerish road o’ nights, an’ about them 
times there was stories of highwaymen round here. 

“Wal, this gentleman got pretty nigh home, an’ was 
despert scairt to see a figger stan’in’ right at the road- 
side with his arms out, tryin’ to stop him with a pistol 
cocked. So he rammed his hand inter his pocket, an’ 
took out his pus’, an’ says he, ‘Sir, spare my life, an’ 
take my money.’ Wal, he flung the pus’ slat on’t the 
ate right afore the robber, an’ rid on as fast as he 
could. 

“When he got home he told how he’d heen attacked 
by robbers and lost his money, and he made sech a to- 
do about it that folks double-locked their doors. 

“Next mornin’ as another man was ridin’ along the 
turnpike, he seen a money-pus’, pretty well filled, lyin’ 
right under the nose o’ the pump.” 


. +> _ 


OVERDOING IT. 

A witness who colors his testimony with personal 
prejudices must expect his evidence to be received with 
more than the usual “grain of salt.’”” Such a witness 
is apt to do more harm than good to the side he favors. 

In a Providence court, not long ago, a prejudiced 
witness took the stand. The case was a suit for dam- 
ages brought by a tenant against a parsimonious land- 
lord who would not keep his tenements in repair. The 
lawyer for the defence cross-examined the witness as 
follows: 


“Do you know the plaintiff?” 

“T don’t know who yez means.” 

“Why, Patrick McCarty, over there!” 

“Ts it him yez means? Sure, he is as foine a lad as 
iver set foot in Ameriky! Know him, is it? I guess 1 
does !”’ 

‘How long have you known him?” 

“Dade, I knew his father in the ould counthry, and 
he was the bist man in the town o’ Kilarnock, an’ Pat 
is jist like him!’ 

Here the court desired the witness to dispense with 
comments, and the lawyer continued : 

“Do you know anything about the house being out 
of repair?” 

“Yis. Pat told me the ould miser over there [point- 
ing to the landlord] wouldn’t put ary a shingle on the 
house, an’ they was all took sick.” 

“The shingles were taken sick?” 

“Pat’s folks was taken sick.” 

“How do you know the leaky roof caused their sick- 
ness ?”’ 

«The bist way in the world? Pat’s wife she told me 
pose the rain dhripped on her, an’ she caught cold an’ 

ied.”’ 

This last bit of evidence convulsed the court, and 
one of the lawyers remarked that the witness had made 
his evidence pathetic to the last degree—in fact, had al- 
most overdone it. 


A NEWSPAPER READER. 
A countryman, who read the papers, surprised the 
young men in New York City who undertook to play 


the “confidence game” upon him. The New York 
Times thus tells the story : 





A thrifty-looking countryman, probably sixty years 
of age, bent on seeing all that was on view in the shop- 
windows and the streets, attracted a large crowd when 
he reached Murray Street and Broadway, New York, 
Wednesday morning. 

A young man, dressed in the height of fashion and 
wearing a tall silk hat, walked up to the countryman, 
and putting out his hand in a friendly manner, said,— 

“How do, Mr. Davis; glad to see you. How’s the 
folks at home?” 

The countryman looked over the young man care- 
fully, and being satisfied that he could take care of 
himself, made a movement as if he was about grasp- 
ing the young man’s hand, but instead of so doing he 
took him by the coat-collar, faced him about so that 
he looked upon the City Hall Park, held bim firmly in 
position, and gave him a kick that sent him sprawling 
into the street. 

Another young man, evidently a friend of the as- 
saulted youth, rushed up and demanded to know the 
trouble. The countryman had become warmed up by 
this time, and endeavored to inflict punishment on 
number two, but he escaped. 

The countryman then quietly walked away, mutter- 
ing to himself, ‘I haint been reading the papers nigh 
unto forty years for narthing.”’ 


————_+o>—______ 


PARROT DECLAMATION. 

A correspondent sends us the following incident of 
his school-days, which was recalled to his memory by 
reading an anecdote of “Parrot Recitation’? published 
in a recent number of the Companion. 

It was declamation day. The boys, one after anoth- 
er, went up to the teacher’s platform and “spoke their 
pieces,”’ with more or less success. At last it came the 
turn of a bashful lad, a new scholar. 

He approached the rostrum with evident nervous- 
ness, and in a monotonous, doleful tone, began to re- 
cite Tennyson’s poem, “The Lord of Burleigh.” It 
was of all pieces the last which he should have select- 
ed. But he got no further than the first stanza, be- 
cause he declaimed its last four lines as follows: 


“She replies in accents fainter, 
*There is none I love like thee? 

She is but a landscape-maiden, 
And a village painter he.” 


At this point, the boys broke into such loud laughter 
at the amusing transposition of “landscape” and ‘‘vil- 
lage,’’ that he was forced to take his seat, unconscious 
of his blunder. Even when told of it, he would scarce 
ly believe that he had thus made nonsense of the lines : 
“He is but a landscape-painter, 
And a village maiden she.” 
—@>——— 


“WORDS OF LEARNED LENGTH.” 

Fifty years ago, cultured men and women spoke and 
wrote in Johnsonized English. One of the poet Bry- 
ant’s friends, a Miss Robbins, was remarkable for her 
brilliant conversation. “Her talk,” says the poet’s bi- 
ographer, “‘was a stream of narrative, argument, criti- 
cism, anecdote and pathos. But like all voluble talk- 
ers, she was at times given to ‘words of learned length 
and thundering sound.’”? Mr. Bryant used to fre- 
quently take her vocabulary to pieces. 





She was sitting alone in his library, when a cabinet- 
maker brought back a rocking-chair he had mended. 
As Mr. Bryant came in Miss Robbins said to him,— 

“The mechanic has returned your chair, and ex- 
pressed the hope that its equilibrium had been proper- 
ly adjusted.” 

“Did he say that?” replied Mr. Bryant; ‘‘he never 
talked so to me; what did he really say?” : 

“Well, if you must know,” rejoined Miss Robbins, 
‘the said he guessed the ‘rickety old concern wouldn't 
joggle any more.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| be seen. It gave them time to find out, also, that | 

they had run out of sight of the road. 

| “It’s this way. I remember the road was be- 

| hind us,” said Roland. So they took what they 
thought was the right direction. But it was ex- 

| actly wrong; so every step carried them farther 








Roland called back as loud as he could, but his | 
small voice would not travel far enough. 

They kept hearing the cry and trying to answer, | 
and to make their way in the direction from which h| 
it came. | 
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For the Companion, 


HOW THEY DID IT. 
A hideous big snake! 
My! how it makes me quake! 
Just a-thinking how he lay, 
All a-winking, grave and gray. 
Robby brought the rake: 
“7'll kill that horrid snake!” 
Harry seized a hoe: 
“Now, snake, you’d better go!” 
Bessie got the broom: 
**That snake shall have his doom!” 
Benny snatched a board: 
*You’ll see how snakes are floored!” 
Mattie, with the mop: 
“T’ll make his snakeship hop!” 
Small Bruno barked: “Bow-wow! 
I’ve nearly killed him now !”” 
George aimed the ancient gun: 


py 


Now shall the thing be done! 
A fearful bang! His snakeship gray 
Looked queer—and slowly crept away! 
Mary M. Bowen. 
—~+or_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


Roland and Grace were away up in Northern 
New Hampshire in May. Their mother had been 
sick, and the doctor said she must leave the city 
at once. 

“I’m going after lumber this morning,” said 
Uncle Jotham, the very first day they were there. 
“Want to ride with me, children? I'll drop you 
where May-flowers and checkerberries are thick as 
spatter.” 

“I should like some May-flowers very much,” 
said their mother. ‘But I dare not trust the chil- 
dren to goalone. They aren’t used to the country, 
and might get lost.” 

“Let ’em keep in sight of the bars. 
couldn’t get lost,” said Uncle Jotham. 

Roland and Gracie begged so hard, and prom- 
ised so faithfully not to go out of sight of the 
bars, that they were allowed to go. They were 
soon ready, and rode away on the spring-board, 
one on each side of Uncle Jotham, clinging tightly 
to his elbows for fear of being jolted off. 

They passed many farm-houses; and at length 
came to a long hill. When they were near the 
top Uncle Jotham stopped the horses and lifted 
them down. 

“Creep through those bars,” he said. ‘I guess 
you'll find May-flowers on those knolls. Don’t 
forget to keep in sight of the bars. Better not go 
into those woods. There was a bear seen in them 
once. Guess there’s none there now, though.” So 
saying, he drove away. 

I don’t think it was kind, or wise, in Uncle Jo- 
tham to speak so. 

It was true, no doubt, that bears had once lived 
in those woods, but it was very, very long ago, 
and there had been none there for years, as he 
well knew. 

I’ve no excuse for him, only that he was rather 
young, and had no children, and hadn’t the least 
idea how frightened and uncomfortable he would 
make those two poor little strangers, who had al- 
ways lived in the city. 

They glanced towards the woods. 
very beautiful, but there were dark, shadowy 
depths. Who knew what was there? They looked 
back to Uncle Jotham in sudden fear. 

Roland was just going to call out, and ask him 
to take them along with him, when his eye fell on 
a cluster of red berries, right at his foot. He 
stooped to pick them, and Uncle Jotham rode on 
beyond recall. 

They found so many of the pretty red berries 
that their fear was forgotten for a while. They 
crept through the bars into the pasture. But they 
found no May-flowers. 

‘“‘Let’s go just to the edge of the woods. We 
can see the bars from there, and sanyhe we'll find 
some,” said Grace. 

The ground here was covered with dark green 
leaves. Pushing them aside, Grace gave a cry of 
delight. Clusters of white-and-pink flowers were 
hidden beneath, sweet and fresh and beautiful. 

They were busy and happy filling their basket, 
and making great bunches to carry home, when a 
meek-faced cow that had no horns, thrust her 
head out from behind a clump of bushes and 
looked at them with her great solemn eyes. 

Roland and Grace had seen cows with horns, 
but never one without. 

“A bear! a bear!” screamed Grace. “Run, 
Roland!” and they fied, wild with terror, from the 
harmless cow. They ran till they were all out of 
breath, their flowers trailing out of the basket, and 
in their confusion they knew not which way they 
went. 

They were stopped, at last, by falling over a 
stone. This gave them time to find out that noth- 
ing was coming after them. Tlic cow was not to 


Then they 


They looked 


! and farther from the bars. 


“We can’t ever find those bars, and I’m awful 
said Roland. 

‘And I bumped my knee, and it aches, and—oh 
I want mamma!” said Grace, and began 


‘fraid Uncle Jotham can’t find us,” 


dear! 

to cry. 
Roland was the eldest, and a boy. 

he mustn’t cry. 


comfort her. 
rub his eyes hard to keep from crying, too. 


“Hush, Gracie! I hear something!” 
presently. 


than ever. 
coming to eat us up!” 
Roland in fear. 
“No,” said Roland, 
wheels. 
“No, no, no! 


too blind with tears to see her way. 
But now the sound had stopped. 


Roland. 
any road outside of “em.” 








He felt that 
He must take care of his sister. | 
So he rubbed his eyes with his coat-sleeve, and 
put his arms round Grace and tried to hush and 
But still she cried, and he had to | 


said he 


Gracie hushed a minute, and then cried more 
“It’s that old bear a-growling, and he’s 
she screamed, and clung to 


“IT believe it’s wagon- 
If you’d just stay here a minute’—— 

Tll go with you!” said Grace, 
getting up, and stumbling along over the stones, 


“I don’t know which way to go, I’m sure,” said 
‘*Here’s a pair of bars, but there isn’t 


Just then they heard a voice calling Ro-o-land! 


“It’s Uncle Jotham, looking for us. Just screech, 
| Gracie, like you did when you saw that bear, and 
he'll hear you.” 

Gracie screeched to the very best of her ability. 

In a few moments they saw Uncle Jotham coming 
towards them. 
| When the story was all told, I am glad to be 
| able to say Uncle Jotham looked ashamed. 
“Pho!” said he, ‘I was only in fun. It’s been 
| ever sO many years since any bears were seen 
| about here. That was a cow you saw; or a dog.” 

“Tt hadn't any horns, so ’twasn’t a cow,” said 
Roland. ‘And I’m sure ’twasn’t a dog.” 

“There ’tis! Oh—there!” screamed Grace, as 
the head appeared again out of the thicket. But 
this time the whole body followed, so they saw 
plainly that it was a cow. 

“Well, I thought all cows had horns,” said Ro- 
land, with a long sigh of relief. “I don’t think we 
were much to blame, though, for going out of 
sight of the bars.” 

“Nor I, either,” said Uncle Jotham. ‘I'll take 
all the blame of that, and I'll try to use more 
sense next time in talking to little folks like you.” 
He gathered handfuls of flowers to replace those 
they had lost in their flight; and all the way home 
tried to atone by telling them nice stories, for hay- 
ing half spoiled their morning’s pleasure. 





Joy ALLISON. 
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For the Companion. 
A LOST BABY. 


Baby’s hidden all away! 
Nobody can find her! 

Where’s the baby, mamma? 
Let’s go look behind her. 


Baby? No, she isn’t there— 
Have we lost our baby! 

Let’s go hunting down the stair, 
There we’ll find her, maybe. 


Say, 


Papa’s lost his little girl! 
What will he do for kisses? 
What is this? A yellow curl? 
And please to say what this is, 


Inside my coat! “TI ’ant some breff! 
It makes me almost ’oasted ! 

Next time don’t smovver me to deff— 
Let’s play adin I’m losted!” 


Anna F. BURNHAM. 


—+or- 
For the Companion. 
NELL’S GOOSE-FIGHT. 


Little Nell, under a big pink sunbonnet, went 
trotting along the road one May afternoon, going 


over to see Mrs. French and Mary. 


Mrs. French was a white-haired old lady, and 
Mary looked almost as old as her mother, so there 
but Nell loved 
dearly to go over there all the same. Mrs. French 
was always giving her big lumps of sugar, and 
Mary made her the cunningest little turnover pies ! 
They let her wash dishes and stir cake, which she 
was never let do at home, and she used to bring 


were no children to play with; 


in eggs and never break one! 


Just as Nell turned in at Mrs. French’s lane, 
she saw the gray goose sitting under a bush near 
by, and guessed in a minute that she had a nest 


there. 


“P’ob’ly Mrs. French don't know it 'tall,” said 


Nell to herself. “I'll get the eggs and carry ’em 
up to the house to s’prise her.” 

So she rushed boldly at the goose, who hissed 
and hissed, but Nell just seized her by her long 
neck and pulled her off. 

There was a big nest full of eggs, but before 
| Nell could even begin to count them, the old white 
gander came running and squawking, and seized 
her by the arm. 

She caught him by the neck and threw him 
back, but by that time the goose was at her other 
side, hissing and beating with her wings. Nell 
seized her and threw her off again, and by that 
time the goose was on hand for another fight. 

Squawk! squawk! squawk! 

“Massy on us!” said Mrs. French to Mary. 
‘‘What ails the geese ?” 
| Mary went out into the yard where she could 
| see down the lane. There was a lively mixture of 
pink sunbonnet and white goose-wings down there. 

Mary went to the rescue, for the geese made so 
much noise Nell could hear nothing else. Nell 
stood her ground close by the nest, the angry 
geese coming up, one after the other, and she tak- 
ing each in turn by the neck and throwing it off. 

Not till Mary was near enough to pick up Nell 
in her arms and carry her out of reach of the 
geese, did shetry to tell her that the old goose was 
sitting and must not be disturbed. 

“Oh!” said Nell, ‘I didn’t know that. 
ed to get the eggs to s’prise you.” 

The red spots on Nell’s hands and arms, where 











I want- 








the geese nipped her, surprised her mamma when 
she got home, but the greatest surprise of all was 
that she was not hurt twice as badly. 
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NEVER put off till to-morrow, my dears, 
What ought to be done to-day ; 
“By-and-by” is a rascally cheat; 








Don't let him come near you, I pray. 











Charades, Enigmas, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
PROGRESSIVE +“ ENIGMA, 
3, 4, 
‘so they say, 
Each and all must ‘bow w obey 


i, 
Rules of ac aaet 


5, 6, 7, 8, 
Even with the oie of wit 
This word here you will not hit. 
9, 10, 
This, a verb, you’ll surely see, 
Head and foot of inns twill be. 
11, 12, 13, 
Gossips, when they go to tea, 
Do this often, you’ll agree. 
14, 15, 
This a mixture, ‘‘so ’tis said,” 
Truly ’tis a printer’s dread. 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
To plan or to contrive, ’tis clear, 
Many do this all the year. 
Whole. 
’T was a bubble, nothing more, 
Burst in May, brought ruin sore; 
Bankrupted people by the score, 
In 1720, that’s the date 
Many met so sad a fate, 
As each history will relate. 


2. 
BLANKS. 

Annex the word required for the first blank to ev. 
ery other blank, to form the names required by the 
pumbers. 

In a desolate —— (1) on the side of a low —— 2 lived 
an aged hermit. The old 3 he was often called ; 
but —— 4 frequently by the youngsters, who looked 
upon him as a sort of goblin, he was named the 
old —— 5. To them he was a coward, and 80 they va- 
ried his title as the old —— 6. He gave —~— 7 answers 
to my friendly greeting, but would 8, as the Scotch 
say, long enough over his solitary glass of ——%. He 
wrote and wrote, but none were ever wiser for what he 
had — 10. 

2, An author, and also a statesman of the same name, 
both residents of the C ity of Elms. 

3, English poet of the present day. 

ri Recent young English preacher. 

5, English author and friend of Byron. 

$, ‘Bonny Dundee” of Scottish song and story. 

, Novelist of the present d: ly. 

8, Historical persecutor of the Covenanters. 

9, Physician who introduced vaccination for small- 
pox into the United States in 1789. 

10, American mathematician and astronomer. 


3. 
PRIMAL ACROSTIC, 

Place the initials in order and find the language in 
which savages and half-civilized people write. 

1, A flower said to have been so named because it 
climbs the rocks like a goat. 

2, A charming plant, at home among old ruins, 
in poetry. 

3, One of the bitter herbs prescribed to be eaten 
with the paschal lamb. 

4, ‘“‘We may call it herb o’ grace 

5, The flower of bridal days. 

6, A plant of many varieties, cultivated all over the 
civilized world. 

7, A common ornamental tree whose branches were 
once used in making the shepherd’s pipe. 

8, A tree, of which the dwarf variety was once used 
in Powoning arrows. 

A Brazilian flower superstitiously supposed to 

oan sent the instruments of crucifixion. 

10, Plant once much used in sacred worship. 

11, Peruvian plant whose product is a dye stuff of 
commerce and of common use. 

12, Name of a youth who in Greek mythology was 
ag into this flower. 

18, The signet of a royal botanist. 


oO. D. V. 








and 


o’ Sundays.” 





Conundrums. 

If John Smith has a note due on Jan. Ist, and has 
not a cent to pay it with, what child’s toy is he most 
like? Jack-in-a-box. 

Which is the longest lady in the world, 
her bed? Mrs. Sippi (Mississippi). 

Why does a man who has a sugar plantation bear a 
bad name? Because he raises cane (cain) 

Why is a needy cornfield like a torn garment? Be- 
cause it needs hoing (sewing). 

Why is the letter U like a man who has just drawn 
a lottery prize? It is in luck. 

What spice is never adulterated ? 
spice. 

What merchant appears at every body’s dinner-table? 
A salt seller (salt-cellar). Daisy. 


as she lies in 


Allspice—it is all 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10,11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
T AK E N 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
c oOo 4 ON EL ET H 
31, 22, 33, 34, ¢ 


19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 29, 30, 
A N 
Key Words.—Toga, icon, rent- 


ALL BSB " ed, cake, balloon, thane, Nelly. 

2. PRIMROSE. 

3. AMMON TITUS 
TROAS UPHAZ 
ASS IR sCEVA 
SYENE 
MYSIA TERAH 

SHEBA 
soCou ABDON 
ZARAH 
NAOMI ASSos8 
MUSHI ERECH 
PISON ABANA 
ARELI 
Z1DoON_ +; Moses Crossed the Red Sea. 

4. JAAGLANIAH 

DARTMOUTH 
ADMIssI1Io0N 
STREAMERS 
FIRESIDES 
FURNITURE 
ETHNOLOGY 
HORNEDOWL 
JuSsSTINIAN 
Jamestown—John Smith. 
5 Oo 
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Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1,75 

year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year, 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers tor its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required bv law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

ity. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 

“waed shows to what time your subscription 
Is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


CARE FOR THE EAR. 

We do not think that most people sufficiently realize 
the importance of caring for the ear. 

In another article we have referred to the life-long 
sufferings of the celebrated Dean Swift, due to a sim- 
ple cold taken before his twentieth year. In his case 
there were ringing in his ears, deafness, headache, nau- 
sea, vertigo or giddiness, with a staggering gait. But 
there are multitudes of cases in which the trouble is 
confined to simple deafness, slight at firat and hardly 
noticed, yet steadily increasing with years. 
winter thousands lay a foundation for it. 
affected is what is called the ‘‘middle ear.” 

[t is sometimes inflamed by cold air striking continu- 
ously on the outside, just behind and below the ear, 
or penetrating the open cavity. Fashion, which sends 
young children from overheated rooms into the winds 
of winter with the ears wholly unprotected, is respon- 
sible for many sad cases. 

When there is a “cold in the head” (nasal catarrh) 
the inflammation often extends to the Eustachian tubes 
(the tubes that convey air to the middle ear), and 
thence into the ear itself. Sometimes the throat and 
back of the mouth (pharynx) are inflamed, and the in- 
flammation spreads upwards in the same way. 


Every 
The part 


An in- 
flammation is often thus extended from the nostrils to 
the ear by an improper blowing of the nose. One nos- 
tril should be cleared at a time, the other remaining 
fully open. 

As the results—not noticed for years—may be in- 
creasing discomfort for life, the ears of the young 
should occasionally be examined by a competent phy- 
sician. The tendency to deafness may be checked if 
taken in time. 

In the above cases there is a thickening of the mem- 
brana tympani (ear-drum), which thickening tends to 
increase with every new cold; or some of the inner 
inflamed surfaces grow together, and the action of the 
ear is interfered with, or the Eustachian tube becomes 
closed. Sometimes the ear-drum is perforated, the in- 
flammation giving rise to suppuration. 

+> 
GOING FOR THE DOCTOR FOR HIMSELF. 

If Shakespeare were alive and living in the United 
States, he would find scores of queer folks ready to be 
characterized by his dramatic genius. 


What an amus- 
ing character, for instance, he might make of the ab. 
sent-minded man who took out his watch to see if he 
had time to go home and get it, or of Job Calder, the 
hero of the following incident: 


Job lived in the little village of Parr, Genesee Coun. 
ty, N. Y. Hia neighbors always said, “Job's a leetle 
queer,” but even they were not prepared for his most 
eccentric freak. 

One night Job was startled out of a restless sleep by 
a severe pain in his stomach, He had been reading, 
the day before, an article in the paper about the Asiatic 
cholera, and the pain frightened him. Jumping out of 
bed, he pulled on his clothes and hurried to Dr. B——'s 
house, nearly a quarter of a mile distant. The family 
were all asleep and it was some time before Job could 
waken the doctor, who finally thrust his night-capped 
head out of an upper window and sharply asked,— 

**Who's there?”’ 

“T am.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Job Calder; and 1 want you to come right down to 
our house, at once.” 

“Why, what's the matter? 

“Yes.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, Zam. And you'll come just as soon as you 
can, won't you, doctor?” 

“You old fool! Can't you come in and let me see 
you here?” 

“No, Lean’t; I ought to be 
that’s where you'll find me.” And off the obstinate 
Job trudged, groaning. Back to his bouse he ran, and 
there the doctor, who had learned to put up with the 
conceits of his country patients, found him half an 
hour later—a very sick man. He had, however, the 
satisfaction of seeing him recover froma severe illness, 
and that, too, in spite of his “going for the doctor him. 
self,’ at the dead of night. 

—_—~— 
DEAN SWIFT'S MISFORTUNE. 

Medical science is essentially modern, as much so as 
physical science generally, It would be interesting to 
examine some of the prominent ailments of distin- 
guished men in the past in the light of present medical 
knowledge. Tn many enses, however, it wonld be pain- 
ful to see how easily, with present light, the health 
might have been restored or the life saved. 

The ailment of the celebrated Dean Swift, 60 pro- 


Any one sick?” 


n bed this minute, and 





tracted, so embittering to his temper, and doubtless 
contributing to the insanity of his last years, was a 
puzzle to his contemporaries. 

In his diary, from the age of about forty, often oc- 
cur entries like the following: “Often giddy,” “‘horri- 
bly sick,”’ ‘‘headache frequent,” “sick with giddiness,” 
“terrible fit.” 


In a letter to the famous Stella, he writes (1710), 
“This morning, sitting in my bed, I had a fit of 
giddiness. ‘he room turned round for abouta min- 
ute and then went off, leaving me sickish, but not 
very. I saw Dr. C-——, who has promised me oil for 
my ears.” In 1724, he writes, ‘‘1 have been this month 
past so pestered with a return of the noise and deaf- 
ness in my ears, that I bad not the spirit to perform 
the common oftices of life.” In 1727, he writes to Sher- 
idan, ‘1 walk like a drunken man, and am deafer than 
ever you knew me.” In 1736, he wrote to Pope, “Years 
and intirmities have quite broken me. 1 mean that con- 
tinual disorder in my head.” . 

‘This life-long disease is now recognized as “labyrin- 
thine vertigo.” It results from a certain diseased con- 
dition of the inner part of the ear—its semicircular 
canals, etc. It is due most commonly to colds. Swift 
referred his deafness to a cold during his teens. ‘The 
patient is suddenly seized with vertigo and a feeling of 
nausea, or positive sickness, with great constitutional 
depression and faintness. Usually the giddiness comes 
on with ringing or buzzing in one or both ears.” 

There are two forms. In the first the giddiness is 
almost constant, with periods of severe attacks. In the 
other, the patient may be nearly well between the par- 
oxysms. Swift’s was the latter, tending toward the 
former. It could have been relieved in its earlier stage. 


> 
AN ANCESTRAL TREE. 

Ancestral trees are bought and sold in New York, 
which has a College of Heraldry for that purpose. The 
purchasers belong to a class of which the correspond- 
ent of the Cincinnati Commercial gives the following 
specimen : 


The College of Heraldry is useful. A man goes in 
to get a coat-of-arms. He was born on Cape Cod and 
got rich in Fulton Market. 

“Very well, sir; what name?” 

“Hunks.” 

‘“Ah—Hunks—let’s see. Hunks? Yes; originall 
De Huneuasie, one of the knights of Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon in the Crusades. Your ancestor was a Crusader.” 

“Was he? He fit, did he?” 

‘What kind of a tree did you want?” 

“Kind of atree? I—I dunno. No tree’ll live front 
of our house. Or do you refer to our country mansion 
out to Rosecroft?”’ 

“Genealogical tree, | mean, like this up here on the 
wall. Tree, they call it. It is the picture of who your 
ancestors were—how many viscounts and dukes there 
were among ’em and whether a king was included. In 
this large book up here I rather think I can trace your 
family back to one of the kings of Ulster. The tree 
will cost one hundred dollars.”’ 

“You doit! You scoop ina king 


and I’ll make it 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 


en niles 
AN AWKWARD INTRODUCTION. 

Those who would save themselves and their guests 
from social blunders should pay attention to the ‘‘con- 
ventionalities.” For instance, it seems easy to intro- 
duce one person to another, yet that simple act is often 
done as it should not be. Both names should be pro- 
nounced so clearly that neither of the persons will be 
compelled to resort to that awkward remark, ‘“‘Excuse 
me, but I did not catch your name.” 


A few evenings ago, at an evening party,a gentle- 
man was presented by Mrs. Brown, the hostess, to a 
lady who was introduced as, ‘‘My sister.” Of course 
he bowed, murmured his delight at meeting Mrs. 
Brown's sister, but inwardly wondered whether Mrs. 
Brown’s sister’s name might be Smith, Brown, or 
Robinson. 

Meeting the hostess later in the evening, he ventured 
to ask her what her sister’s name was. 

“Ah, pardon me, Mr. 8S——! How thoughtless of 
Why, her name is Emily.” 

The young man bowed his thanks, but avoided 
“Emily” the rest of the evening, thinking it would 
hardly do for him to call her by that name on so short 
an acquaintance. 


~~ - - 
THE USE OF SNAKES, 
Mr. Hopley, the author of a book on snakes, thus 


partly answers those who ask, What is the use of 
snakes? 


But in one habit that offended Lord Bacon, namely, 
of “going on their belly,” lies one of their greatest 
uses, because that, together with their internal form- 
ation and external covering, enables them to pene- 
trate where no larger carnivorous animal could ven- 
ture, into dark and noisome morasses, bog-jungles, 
swamps amid the tangled vegetation of the tropics, 
where swarms of the lesser reptiles, on which so many 
of them feed, would otherwise out-balance the harmo- 
ny of nature, die and produce pestilence. 

Wondrously and exquisitely constructed for their 
habitat, they are able to exist where the higher animals 
could not; and while they help to clear those inacces- 
sible places of the lesser vermin, they themselves sup- 
ply food for a number of the smaller mammalia, which, 
with many carnivorous birds, devour vast numbers of 
young snakes. 

The hedgehog, weasel, ichneumon, rat, peccary, bad- 
ger, hog, goat, and an immense number of birds keep 
snakes within due limits, while the latter perform 
their part among the grain-devouring and herbivorous 
| lesser creatures. Thus is the balance of nature main- 
| tained. 
| —__—_—_—__—_- 

\ 


| A ROYAL NAME. 
It is not uncommon for quinine powders to be called 


canine, but an Irish woman recently gave them a more 
royal name: 





At Croton common drugs are sold at all the stores. 
Recently an Irish woman entered one of them, and 
said to a new clerk,— 

“‘Would yees be afther putting up for me a pound of 
Queen Anne’s powders?” 

The clerk took down a package of Royal Baking 
Powder and was doing it up, when she exclaimed,— 

**Not that at all, at all; me Pathrick is sick wid the 
African faver.” 

«The what fever?” inquired the clerk. 

“The faver ’nagur,” replied the woman. “An yees 
o— see poor Pathrick shake. He hasn’t a tooth 
eft. 


The woman got the quinine which she wanted. 
sieisiocencallieiaai 
A MISER’S AVARICE, 
The following anecdote of a miser illustrates the 


masterfulness of avarice when once it has seated itself 
in a man’s soul: 


He was a blind millionaire, and about to be operated 
upon for cataract by a skilful oculist, who was to re- 
ceive fifty louis d’or as his fee. The operation on the 
right eye had been most successful. 

“T can see!’ exclaimed the millionaire, overjoyed ; 
“T can distinguish the colors. I recognize my precious 
cash-box.” 

“Very well, then,” replied the practitioner, “let us 
lose no time, but commence at once on the left eye.” 

“No, no,” said the miser, ‘all things considered, I'll 
pry ron at once twenty-five louis. I had as lief remain 
| blind iu one eye and save the other twenty-five.” 
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INDIGESTION FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. DANIEL T. NELSON, Chicago, says: “I find ita | 
pleasant and valuable remedy in indigestion, particularly 
in overworked men.” {Ade | 


- BICYCLES. —_ 


The finest Youth’s Rubber Tire Bi- 
cycles manufactured. 28 to 50 inch 
wheel ata price that any boy or young 
man can have a first-class machine. 
Send 3-cent stamp for illustrated de- 
scriptive Catalogue. 


w— 
= 
ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO., 


Gi INNS AY 
184 to 794 Madison St., Chicago. CB 


THE BOATS OF THE 198th AND 20th CENTURIES. 
RACINE BOATS . AND 
CANOES 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate | 


























Class “A,” the finest boat ever made. 

Class “B,” the boat for boys and girls. 

Full Gescripene and prices gratis. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., CHICAGO, 














The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent iree. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y 

lege studies. 1500 students. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 


. 
sic. Under College management. 
Expenses 
ons, as pre- 
. F. B. RICE. ’ 


VICTORIES 








for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
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GASKELES 





Pe Dlal: 
MAN 0 K 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST WORK OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD ! 


Nearly 300 Royal Quarto Pages, mostly Plates. Splendidly Bound. 


Embraces a History of Writing, with fac-simi/e illustrations from ancient manuscripts; a large number of Com- 
plete Alphabets by the leading Pen Artists of England, France and Germany; Ornaments by Riester, Feuchere 
IP, 


and Regnier, of Paris, and Practical and Or t 


hi 





Also chapters on Teaching Penmanship, Business Letter Writing, 
mens for Photo-Engraving, Writing Cards and Invitations, etc. 
price is $5.00. To those who have purchased Gaskell’s Compendium it will be mailed, prepaid, for only $3.00. 


“MARKEL,” one of the most popular writers for some 
of the leading periodicals, writes as follows of the PEN- 
MAN’S HAND BOOK: 


“The PENMAN’S HAND BOOK was received last week. 
It needed but a cursory examination of it toconvince me 
that I had secured a treasure, the real value of which is 
far beyond the small price id for it. Upon a more 
minute examination of it, I discovered so many beauties 
in it, and found it in every way so much superior to any 
idea I had formed of it, that I could not help wondering 
how it could be sold at such a small sum. I am not a 
professional penman, but do some ornamental work for 
my own amusement and in compliance with frequent re- 

uests to draw in autograph albums, and am a lover of 
dine penmanship. I know the HAND Book will be inval- 
uable to me, but to the ay my ay penman it will sure- 
ly prove a boon; and after he has carefully studied the 
beautiful designs it contains, and deriv the profit 
which must necessarily follow such study, he will be un- 
able to imagine how he ever got along without it. The 
great fault with our American prenee. you say in 
your preface, is the want of originality in their work, 
and it is to be hoped that this new departure of yours 
will be an incentive to them for the production of better, 
more original, and consequently more satisfactory work. 

“Hoping the sale of the HAND Book will far exceed 
your most sanguine expectations, I am, 


“Very respectfully yours, H. M. HOKE.” 





BERLIN, Pa. 
Mr. G. A. GASKELL: 
Dear Sir: 1 have this da: 
work, PENMAN’S HAND 
that it is the most pl ork on pe nal 
have ever seen, and worth ten times the price asked for 
it. ours respectfully, J. H. GAREY. 


received a copy of your new 
OOK, and mus ee 
rw hip that 








DENVER BUSINESS PoliEee} 
DENVER, COL., Fed. 1, 1883. 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL: 

Your PENMAN’S HAND BOOK is just at hand. I have 
all the modern works on plain and ornamental penman- 
ship, but in my estimation yours is better adapted to the 
wants of the penman of to-day than anything heretofore 
published. he chapter on “How to teach” is worth 
many times the — of the book to every young Lpen~ 
man. ruly, Cc. W. RICE. 





OFFICE OF CLARK’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, )? 
TITUSVILLE, Pa. 5 
FRIEND GASKELL: 

I am in receipt of your PENMAN’S HAND BOOK, and 
it is superb. It should be in the hands of every pen- 
man or lover of the beautiful in penmanship. Wishing 
you the very general success you deserve, I am 


Fraternally yours, H. ©. CLARK, 





EAST BLOOMFIELD STATION, N. Y, 
G. A. GASKELL* 

Dear Sir: Your HAND BOOK duly received. The let- 
ter press department is the most comprehensive I have 
yet seen. he illustrations, especially from the peumen 
of to-day, are among the finest ever executed. Some of 
the alphabets and initial letters from the old masters are 
very rich and elaborate. 

Very truly yours, F, A. W. SALMON, 


RED BANK, N. J. 
G. A. GASKELL: 

Dear Sir: I received book in good shape, and have 
looked it through thoroughly. It is a larger book thanI 
had any idea of, and fully meets my expectations. Am 
delighted with it. It is one of the books that penmen are 
greatly in need of, and is an indispensable aid to those 
who are in want of a good cheap self-instructor. 

E. W. MINTON, Penman, 





THE ALBANY News Co., ALBANY, N.Y. 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL: 

Dear Sir: The PENMAN’S HAND BOOK was received 
in good condition. After a careful examination I can 
but express my entire commendation of this most mag- 
nificent book, in which praise I am sure every true pen- 
man will heartily agree. You have my sincere and 
hearty thanks for the pleasure I have had in viewing its 
illustrations and reading the letter press. Hoping that 
in the future I may become better acquainted with you, 

I remain yours sincerely, 
JOHN I. HARVEY, 
Care Albany News Co., Albany, N.Y. 


— 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL: 
Dear Sir: I received the PENMAN’S HAND BOOK O. 
K. as ordered. Iconsider it the finest work on penman- 
ship I ever saw. It more than meets my expectation. 





Yours truly, H. B. SEGUR. 


p by all the best Penmen of the United States. 
Off-Hand Flourishing, How to Prepare Speci- 
This book has cost thousands of dollars. The 


BALTIMORE. 
ProF. G. A. GASKELL: 

Dear Sir: Being a great admirer otf fine penmanship, 
it is hardly necessary for me to inform you that I am 
very much pleased with your excellent work, the “PEN- 
MAN’s HAND BOOK,” which I received last week in good 
order. The book is the finest and most beautiful work 
on penmanship that I have ever seen, and I think will be 
of great help to every penman in the country who may 
possess it. Hoping that your last_effort will meet with 
great success, as it well deserves, I remain 


Truly yours, W. P. HILDERBRANDT, 
19 N. Liberty St. 





MIAMI COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, DAYTON, O. 
G. A. GASKELL, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir: Iam in receipt of a copy of the PENMAN’S 
HAND Book, and find it to bea pleasing and valuable ex- 
hibit of artistic penmanship, deserving of the attention 
of all interested in the art. Respectfully yours, 


A. D. WILT. 


GORSUCH’S MILLS, MD. 
ProF. G. A. GASKELL: 

Dear Sir: The PENMAN’S HAND BOOK I ordered of 
you came to hand in good condition, and am well pleased 
with it. It is a book that should be in the hands of every 
one interested in penmanship. I make no hesitancy in 
saying that it is the finest book of the kind ever before 
published. Yours truly, B. F. McCoy. 








NEw CASTLE, DEL. 
G. A. GASKELL, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: The PENMAN’S HAND BOOK was received 
to-day, and I must say that I am more than pleased with 
it. No lover of penmanship’s library is complete with- 
out a copy of it. Lwould not take twice the amount I 

ve for it, were I not certain I could get another copy 
ike it. Yours respectfully, W. B. HERBERT. 


EASTON, Pa. 
PROF. GASKELL: 
Dear Sir: The PENMAN’S HAND BOOK has reached 
me in good shape. It is a much handsomer and more 
valuable book than I expected it would be. It should not 
only be in the hands of penmen and students in penman- 
ship, but every school teacher in the country should have 
one. as it contains just such information as they desire 
and need. Being myself an ex-country school teacher, 
I know whereof I speak. I will not attempt to point out 
the merits of this book, for the good reason that I would 
utterly fail. No ven or words can describe those beauti- 
ful plates. Suffice it to say, that it would be cheap at 
ten dollars. Yours truly, 
P. HENRY LUDWIG. 
ALBION, N. Y. 
G. A. GASKELL, EsqQ., New York City: 

Dear Sir: The PENMAN’S HAND BOOK is duly re- 
ceived in perfect order. It is impossible for me in this 
brief notice to touch upon all the leading features of this 
new and elegant book which you have just published, 
giving specimens from all the best ancient and modern 
penmen in the world. The specimens and plates are un- 
equalled by any penman. It is full of valuable informa- 
tion to all. Itis far ahead of any book I ever saw upon 
the subject of penmanship. It is a cheap book at five 
dollars; I would not part with it for twice this amount. 
With best wishes, I remain 


Very truly yours, E. D. SIBLEY. 





BUSINESS COLLEGE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, N. Y. City: 

The PENMAN’S HAND BOOK is received. I consider it 
a very fine work, being entirely different from anything 
I have yet seen on the subject of penmanship. It is cer- 
tainly just what the penmen all need to aid them in getting 
up handsome designs. Truly yours, 


° W. E. DENNIS. 


BURLINGTON, WIS. 
G. A. GASKELL, New York: 

Dear Sir: The PENMAN’S HAND BOOK received, and 
am very much pleased with the same, and consider it a 
necessity to all penmen and students wishing to im»rove 
in the art. Respectfully, 

W. C. RASCH. 
TUNNELTON, W. Va. 
PROF. GASKELL, New York: 

Dear Sir: The PENMAN’S HAND Book came to hand 

in due time. I have carefully examined it, and unhesi- 
i pr 2 champion of the world in that 

‘0 persons desiring a further knowledge of this 
=a branch than given in Gaskell’s Compendium— 
which is my present teacher—this work will be invalu- 
able. If I could not get another, I would not part with 
the present one at any price. Please let me know the 
special terms for selling your Compendium, as I think I 
can sell a great many in this neighborhood. 

Yours truly, 


W. A. HARSHBARGER. 





The book is very cheap at ten dollars a copy, and we have but a few hundred left. We will mail it to those who 
order it at once for ONLY THREE DOLLARS. But this offer can never be made again. 


Address Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Publisher, 


Box 1534, 


New York City P. O. 
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For the Companion. 


A WORM IN THE SUNSHINE, 


Poor fellow-mortal! creeping 
Over the dewy gras: 

I see thee in the sunshine 
And spare thee as I pass,— 

Larrogate above thee 
No mastery of man, 

I have no right to harm thee, 
And will not, if I can 


Thou livest, Fate ae 
Thy short, predestined hour, 
What more do mighty monarchs 
In plenitude of power 

They work their good or ev il, 
They run the race allowed, 

Then pass away, unsceptered, 
Into the common crowd! 

Perchance some hungry starling, 
in cag r morning flight, 

May e thee for its. breakfast, 
Makinz sits Mivht its Right. 

Perchance, at Time appointed, 
Ruin, with fiery breath, 


May grip us in its clute hes 
Less merciful than Death! 


Yet, comrade, pos a humble, 
Until the end arri 

We share the same sa sad secret 
That shadows all alive. 

We are;—but why we know not; 
And neither thou nor I 

Can solve the eternal riddle;— 
There’s sunshine in the sky! 


CHARLES MACKAY. 
oo > 2 











For the Companion. 


THE USE OF WEALTH. 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. 


Nearly all of us in all classes, and especially 
the rich, give less than we ought to give to the 
cause of good. 

I say especially the rich, because it is an easier 
effort, a smaller sacrifice, to take from a large 
heap than from a small; and because, if the very 
essence of true almsgiving be self-denial (as our 
Lord so emphatically taught when He said that 
the farthing of the poor widow was a richer con- 
tribution than those which were given out of 
abundance), then many a gift which, in the con- 
ventional language of men, passes for princely 
munificence, is, in the sight of God, nothing more 
or less than the meanest parsimony. 

The gift of one hundred pounds, of five hun- 
dred pounds, of one thousand pounds, is, or at 
least may be, in every sense of the word, a mean- 
er offering from hundreds of rich men, than the 
sovereign of the struggling professional man who 
has to rely solely on the activity of a hard-worked 
brain, or than the ungrudging penny of the hon- 
est artisan. 

There is plenty of spasmodic, plenty of sensa- 
tional, plenty of ostentatious, plenty of what I 
may call political almsgiving; but when we con- 
sider the plain duty, reiterated so many hundreds 
of times in Scripture, of quiet, regular, unknown, 
thoughtful, proportional almsgiving, it is impos- 
sible not to notice that the charities of the world 
are supported mainly by a generous few; that the 
proportion of those who, in any adequate way, 
honor God with their substance is miserably | 
small; and that there are many hundreds of thou- 
sands whose gifts are so insignificant that they 
ean scarcely be said to give anything at all. 

Under these circumstances it becomes a sacred 
duty that those who are appointed to bring home 
to the mind of Christians their religions obliga- 
tions should remind the rich of the ain, posi- | 
tive duties which are attached to their stewardship 
of riches. : 

They ought to give the church’s message to all, | 
but above all to men of wealth. And this is all | 
the more their duty because the subject is very | 
unpopular. A great statesman rendered a service | 
to thousands when he warned them against ‘an | 
ignorant impatience of taxation:” but the igno- | 
rant impatience of taxation is not one-tenth part | 
so common, so blameworthy, or so deplorable as 
the immoral resentment against an appeal for 
charity ; as the feeling of Dives, who is not mere- 
ly callous, but angry, if he be asked to help in 
soothing the miseries of the starving Lazarus. 

Which of us does not know by experience the 
sort of man who cannot bear charity sermons ? 
who looks on the offertory as a weekly injury? 
who regards it as a personal favor conferred on 
the clergyman? who, from the selfish heights of 
his wealthy amplitude, expresses bimself with 
such energetic indignation that the clergy are al- 
ways begging ? 

But if the clergy beg,—if this asking for 
aid to support endless endeavors to heal the 
open sores of the world be one of the most dis- 
tasteful parts of their duty,—if to serve tables and 
raise funds and extort, by all kinds of inventive 
expedients, the tardy and reluctant donations of 
grudging givers, be one of their heaviest and 
most wearing duties; if, often out of their deep 
poverty, they yet make many rich, then it is be- 
cause on them has been shifted the work which 
should be the work of all, and the meed of that 
work should be not rudeness but honor, not re- 
sentment but gratitude. Are they begging for 
themselves? Are you doing them a social or per- 
sonal tavor when you give, as so many ignorant- 
ly suppose ? 

They are hegging for God’s cause, they are heg- 





cent. 
| ter between the duties of clergy and laity which 


| ging for Christ’s poor, they are begging for Christ’s 
| little ones, 
| Let those blame them who hate giving 
|make the excuse of having many claims, that 
| they may ignore ad/ claims alike; 
|in Hogarth’s picture, let the cobweb be woven 
| over the orifice of the collecting box; those who 


they are begging for the least of these. 
; those who 


those who, as 


seck out and treasure up the smallest coins as 


| their gift to God, and who would blush if man 


could see—though they do not blush that God 
should see—-the niggardliness of their donations. 

Let us never forget that almsgiving, of which 
many so much complain that one could think 
they were coining their very heart’s blood into 
shillings, is the very lowest, the very poorest, the 
very easiest, of all forms of charity. If, in the 
painful complexities of modern civilization, many 
know nothing of visiting the fatherless and widow 
in their affliction; if they see Christ hungry, or 
thirsty, or naked, or sick, or in prison, yet per- 
sonally never minister to Him, but only give the 
cup of cold water, if at all, by deputy, and alle- 
viate, if at all, only by proxy, the anguish in 


| which they never share,—then, if indeed they pro- 


fess and call themselves Christians, what less 
thing could they possibly do than give to those 
who will do the work for them, and will consent 
to be the almoners of a delegated philanthropy ? 


We are all one; all engaged in a common task ; | life; enclosing it, in the stern language of Scrip- 


all members, at least in name, not only of the 
church militant, but also of the church benefi- 


ic ms | fas 


fe Semmmeer 
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There is none of that difference in this mat- 


in all our arrangements is tacitly assumed; but 
this I say, that if the clergy be indeed often driv- 
en to beg, and to beg hard, for money to do good 
and necessary works, the nation should take it 


| very seriously to heart, for no man can transfer to 


another the performance of his Christian duties, 
and the care of the suffering is no whit more their 
work than yours. 

The anger and the rudeness which such men 
show when an appeal is made to them is a dis- 


| grace to them, and not to those who ask them. 


It is told of the great Bishop of Lincoln, St. 
Hugh of Avalon, that when King John knelt be- 
fore the altar to make his first offering, and the 
chamberlain handed to him the twelve gold 
pieces which were a king’s usual gift, and the 
vicious and needy king kept counting and jingling 
the unaccustomed money in his hands, and giving 
it with reluctant murmurs, the great bishop 
turned away from him with the scornful sentence, 
“Put what thou wilt into the plate, and go.” 

Is the duty of a right stewardship of wealth for 
the good of others duly recognized? No thought- 
ful man who knows anything of the facts can 
say that it is. It is said that the already enor- 
mous wealth of England, as a whole, has increased 
more since 1870 than for a thousand years before, 
and that it has augmented during the last ten 
years at the rate of many millions sterling a year. 

Have charities, have the contributions of the 
nation toward its poor, has its maintenance of its 
own spiritual ministrations, increased during the 
same period by even one hundredth? I doubt 
whether it has even increased by one five hun- 
dredth part of that increase! 

What, then, has become of the vast surplus? 
So much richer in itself, why is the nation so little 
richer towards God? Why is there all this dis- 
ease and drink, and contrasts even more startling 
between gorged wealth and degraded misery ? 
And why are the rich themselves so poor, that a 
man may be making fifty thousand a year, and 
yet it by no means follows that he will even think 
of giving sixpence towards the poor and struggling 
parish in which his wealth is made? Is it not 


| from the wrong bias of men’s minds in this mat- 


ter? Is it not because the clerk who gets an addi- 
tional hundred a year of salary just as much as 














the man who makes his half-million, thinks first | jin England public spirit should be so uncommon 


and mainly of additional display and additional |a thing that we 


raised him statues, and sang 


luxury, and not at all, or scarcely at all, of dedi-| poems in his honor, as though a true munificence 
cating a due part of his increase to the work of | were as rare as the Phoenix ? 


God, and the happiness of man ? 

A business man makes a colossal fortune. Ah, 
how might even a few such fortunes help to heal 
the ills of our vast cities; help to benefit the race ; 
help to Christianize the masses; help to amelio- 


The wealth of the wealthy is theirown; human 


| laws must protect it; none can take from them 


| but of divine ; 


rate the world; help to shed peace and beauty on | 


all sides, till many a barren place in this blighted 
wilderness should blossom as the rose! 

Would a man be less happy who spent his for- 
tune thus? The question is a mockery. Let a 
man do with his wealth what so many do—buy a 
large estate; keep a splendid town-house; have 
his villa by the sea, and his scores of ser- 
vants, and his dozen carriages, and his costly 
stud of horses, and make his wife and daughters 


one farthing of it for any purpose of benevolence. 
But we all stand before the bar not of human law 
we must all measure ourselves, not 
by the world’s conventions, but by Christ’s words; 
and the good man, the truly humble and thought- 


| ful Christian man, will incline to think that the 


blaze with diamonds, and encourage his sons in | 
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the listless vanity of fashionable pleasures, and go 
on toiling and moiling to leave them all immensely 
independent of their own honest exertions,—all 


| this may be in his view perfectly innocent, per- 


fectly excusable ; 
py? 


but is that the way to be hap- 
or is it the way to run the extreme risk of 


| choking the soul, and all that is divine within it, 


with the cares and riches and pleasures of this 


ture, in its own fat,—nourishing it, as it were, for 
a day of slaughter ? 








It may, as I have said, be perfectly innocent 
but it is the vulgarism of wealth; it is the com- | 
mon-place of wealth ; it is the way in which ninety- 
nine men out of every hundred are tempted, as 
Scripture says, to daub their souls with thick 
clay. 

And is it then the only way to make men hap- 
pier? Notso. The elements of happiness, thank 
God, are cheap and pure and common to all as 
the sunshine and the air. They consist in love 
and in memory; they consist in admiration and 
in hope; they consist in health of body and vigor | 
of mind; they consist in that respect and affection 
from others, which is not purchasable by selfish- | 
ness, and in that blessing of the soul at peace | 
with God, which the solid globe, were it made of 
the gold of Ophir, cannot buy. 

These elements of happiness are cheap, and 
open to nearly all. They cannot be increased— 
nay, they are rather decreased by the splendors 
and entanglements of a self-aggrandizing wealth. 

But there is a poetry of wealth, a noble use of 
wealth, which might, indeed, make a man happy, 
as laying house to house and field to field can 
never do. 

Streets might be pulled down where now disease 
and drunkenness fester in their over- crowded 
shame, and there is horrible waste not only of life 


tides of fortune, which have brought him fleets of 
wealth, have been made to flow for his special 
benefit. He will know that in God's sight, what- 
ever he may be in man’s, he is only a centre for 
their wise distribution. 

a 


For the Companion. 


An acute observer will sometimes notice a black 
ring surrounding the lantern on the top of the 
cupola of St. Peter's, a ring that is continually 
breaking itself into fragments and again joining 
itself into a compact circle; if he is conversant 
with the customs of Rome, he will be reminded 
that it is ‘hursday morning, the time allowed to 
the public by the Pope to make the ascent of the 


| cupola; if he is an Englishman, an American or 


| toiling up more and more difficult. 





but of the souls of men. Flowers might smile in 
oases, and parks give fresh air amid the stifling | 
ugliness of the haunts of the poor. Orphans 


a German, he will fancy he sees many of his com- 
patriots in the swaying, restless black specks, be- 
fore whose investigating dispositions even the 
things of the air camiot remain a secret. 

To go to the cupola, one passes through a 
door in the left aisle under the monument of Mary 
Sobieski, wife of Charles Edward the Pretender. 
The spiral is very gradual, and the steps broad 
and low, so that one goes up to the top of the 
church with very little fatigue, only it takes an 
interminable time. Tablets of marble are in- 
serted in the wall recording the date of the ascent 
of many royal personages. 

Arrived on the top, we found ourselves in a 
small settlement. Scattered among the small cu- 
polas of the chapels in the side aisles, are work- 
shops, water-pipes, and houses for the workmen 
who live up here. And here let me say that three 
hundred and sixty-five daily laborers are con- 
stantly employed at St. Peter's, only a small por- 
tion of whom, however, live upon its roof. 

A walk around this settlement in the air is 
something of an undertaking. We passed behind 
the colossal figures of the saints on the top of the 
portico, and a gentleman coming up, leading two 
little girls by the hand, called out, “Look at those 
great saints! How funny they look with their 
names all written on their backs!’ And we were 
obliged to laugh, irreverent as it was. 

We now went up a staircase leading to the cu- 
pola, and in a few moments stepped out upon a 
gallery running round the inside of the dome. We 
touched the mosaic apostles, that look so impos- 
ing from below. They are twenty feet high, and 
each piece of the mosaic work is more than halt 
an inch square. The people walking about the 
church looked smaller than pigmies. 

We were almost over the high altar above the 
tomb of St. Peter and St. Paul, half of whose 
bodies are said to be here, the other half at St. 


| Paul’s, without the walls, while their heads are at 


St. John of Lateran. 

Leaving the gallery, the ascent became difficult. 
The passage between the walls of the cupola is so 
narrow and slanting that two persons could not 
pass each other if there were not an occasional 
niche. After a time we came to a door leading to 
another gallery, running midway round the in- 
side of the cupola. At this giddy height it would 
require a strong head to make the circuit, and we 


| did not attempt it. 


The spiral grew smaller and smaller, and the 
Then two 
steep staircases surmounted, we stepped out upon 
the gallery of the lantern, becoming in our turn 
part of the circle of black visible from below. We 


| looked down on our left into the gardens of the 


Vatican, where the pope takes his recreation. 
Over “the Campagna” to our right, a line of light 
marked the sea, and before us lay the whole city, 
a glorious sight. 

Turning at last’ to descend, we found our way 
blocked by a mass of persons standing in line. 
We took our places behind them, and ‘the space 
behind us filling up, we soon found ourselves un- 
able to move. We waited thus half an hour, ad- 
vancing at intervals a few steps. At last sixteen 
persons were counted off from in front of us, and 
allowed to go on; then it burst upon us that we 
were waiting to go up into the ball. 

We looked about us to see if there were other 


might be taught and clothed and fed. Cases of | ladies to keep us in countenance, and finding two 


distress, which now wring the heart, might be 
brightened into gratitude. Art might be encour- 
aged, science might be stimulated ; life itself might 
be ennobled; talent might be educated; genius 
saved from running to fatal waste in the sands of 
Disappointment. How little, how little, is all this 
done! 

In the nave of Westminster Abbey is an in- 
scription to the memory of George Peabody. The 
very rarity of his munificence showed that he 
was a good man; and though it still left him 
what would have seemed to many rich beyond 





the dreams of avarice, still, by not waiting till 
death to give, he set a grand example. 


Italiennes just behind us, we concluded to go on, 
after having waited so long. 

Another quarter of an hour, and as the last of 
the sixteen persons reappeared, we, in our turn, 
were counted off. We climbed up a narrow, steep 
Staircase and came to a small circular room, then 
another staircase, then to our horror we came to 
an iron ladder suspended upright through a cir- 
cular opening. 

My companion here heat an ignominious retreat, 
and unfortunately I forgot to give her my guide- 
book and parasol. How I got up the ladder I do 
not know, with my book under one arm and my 
parasol under the other. I am only conscious 


But is it not a shame to Englishmen, that he | | that I leaned against the circular wall at my back 
was an American, not an Englishman? and that | occasionally to take breath. 
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At last a hand reached down, took my book and | 
helped ine up the last step, and I was in the Badd. 
Only one lady had followed me to the foot of the | 
ladder, and she called up to know if she should | 
attempt it. [called down, ‘Un peu de courage, and | 
you will do splendidly.” So on she came. } 

The sixteen persons were reduced to six; an 
old gentleman, a priest, an officer a young Eng- | 
lishman, the lady and myself. I looked around | 
for the ubiquitous Englishman, American, or | 
German, and to my amazement found myself for 
once in an entirely Italian society. 

The light came in through small slits, through 
which we could see nothing. We stood for a tew 
moments on the narrow ledge surrounding the | 
opening at the top of the ladder, and then I came | 
down. I heard an Englishman say, when we | 
were down again in the church, that he had to | 
give up the Ball on account of his guide-book. If 
he had seen me, he would have certainly put me | 
down as a strong-minded American. 

—— +o 


For the Companion. 


TOD’S NEW LEAF. 
There was a storm brewing. Only one pair ot | 
eyes had taken note of it, but the winds, like her- 
alds, were scurrying in advance with breathiess 
haste to announce the news. 
Those eyes,— 


“The greyest of things blue, | 
The bluest of things grey,” | 
belonged to a slender young woman from Massa- | 
chusetts. She was a school-ma’am, and was mak- | 
ing a venture in this new land for the sake of a 
weak and visionary brother, who had strayed off 
into California with some vague idea of finding a 
royal road to fortune through the gold fields. } 
All the morning she had been watching the 
ranges of grand old peaks as they swung out of 
the gulden mist into the sunshine. How they 
doffed their cloud-caps before that mightier mon- | 
arch! How the snow-shields glittered in the sun, 
till it seemed to her romantic fancy as if the gold- 
en wealth within were breaking into view! 
The Overland stage had swung on for hours 


amid these battlemented hills, with their plumy | 


pines and purple distances and flashing mountain 
streams. | 


- 
“Bob, do you see?” she whispered. “It’s a} 
wild place for a storm.” | 
The burly Californian in the corner—a_ wild- | 


looking ruflian, for all he wore a revolver in his 
belt—took a survey. 
“and a rouser! 


“Storm it is!’ he growled, 
But don’t you be ateerd. Them 
hosses knows wot o'clock it is in gineral.” 

The next moment the sky darkened suddenly, 
as if a pall had been let down before the sun; 
then a zigzag streak of lightning tore through the 
blackness, and rain began to fall,—no gentle sum- 
mer rain, but torrents, as if poured from a water- | 
spour. 

In vain they held down the curtains over the 
windows. 


An angry hand seemed to tear at them 
frantically, and the storm appeared to find an in- | 
sane delight in buffeting them. It seemed as if it 
would lift the very roof of the stage. They could 
hear the driver reasoning with his horses in very 


emphatic language. 

“Come up, you old moke! Now, old ramshack- 
le! aint there light enough? Keep in the road if 
you don’t want to break yer thunderin’ necks!” 
and so on with more highly-flavored epithets. 

A stout old lady, with a cranberry complexion 
and three chins, bestirred herself at this juncture. 
She had a bandbox on her lap, and water had | 
trickled through the leaky roof upon it. | 

“T aint had a new bunnit in five year,” she 
moaned. ‘The company oughter be prosecuted. 
If Brown was livin’, he'd make ’em pipe! Brown 
was a rustler, he 
heart! he went in for peace. 
he licked everybody all round. This ‘ere roof’s a 
disgrace! Brown would let daylight into some- | 
body if he”"-— { 

“When I owned the ‘Bald Eagle and Amelia 
Jane’,—heered of that mine, stranger?” began the 
Californian. 


was! Peaceable! bless your 


If he couldn’t git it, 


Bob Switzer, a somewhat lank young man in | 


” 


“store clothes,” with a handsome face, soft, wom- 
anish eyes and a weak, irresolute mouth, roused | 
himself with a show of interest. 


“Why, do you own that?” he asked. 


“I did own it before gold was discovered on it.” 
“Oh! ah!” said Bob. | 
“Them was the days! I could have bought the 
Golconda for a pair of new boots.” 
“Why didn’t you?” | 
“Hadn't the boots,” said the man, with a sigh. | 
“That's my luck; I’m allers too soon, or too late. 
Tell ye what, this ’ere problem of destiny isa 
hard nut to crack. How some folks jest skim the | 
cream off of existence, and others git the skim- | 
milk! Hullo! wot’s that?” 
The stage had stopped witha jerk. The rain 
was not falling so fast and the pall had lifted a 
lite. They heard the driver call out, ‘‘Hello!” | 
The light of the lantern fell on a strange figure 
that seemed to have started out of the ground, or | 
fallen with the rain, so unexpected was its appear- 
ance. | 
Nelly Switzer looked at this forlorn being with 
a thrill of pity stirring her heart. It was a tall, 
bony, gawky youth of seventeen, who appeared 
to slink away from the inquiring eyes that were 
fixed upon him. No “drowned rat” could have 
been wetter. His faded hair clung in damp mass- 
es about his lantern jaws; his pale blue eyes had 





‘ long o’ him. 
| him alone with a cold potato 


| barn,” she said, grudgingly. 
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a hunted look, and at the same time a mute, pa- 
thetic appeal. He seemed unable to speak 

Stout Mrs. Brown looked out also, and said, 
with a sort of gasp, “For the land’s sake! why, 
it’s Tod!” 

The poor creature gave her a mute glance of 
gratitude. It seemed a boon to him that any hu- 
man being should condescend to recognize him. 

“Wotever was you a-doin’ of, Tod?” asked 
Mrs. Brown, sternly. 

“TI wos a-walkin’,” faltered the youth. 

‘*Where to?” 

“To the jumpin’-off place, if I could find it. I 
was a-goin’ to Jump off!’ he said, in such a tone 
of dull despair that Nelly Switzer’s kind little 
heart ached for him. 

“Get in here; there is room,” she said. 

“Well, well! it’s like taking in a small rivulet. 
It’s going to clear; better let him walk,” said 
Bob. 

“He aint no account. He’s the most ornariest 
eritter,” began Mrs. Brown. 

But Nelly was making room, and then looking 
into the face of the boy, who was evidently dazed 
by her kindness, she reached out a little gray- 
gloved hand. 

“Come, ‘Tod,” she said, cheerily. 
sit by me.” 

It seemed to Tod as if the face of an angel had 
suddenly shone like a star out of the darkness of 
the storm. He took courage to clamber in, and sat 
shivering at Nelly’s side, a very moist, unpleasant 
body indeed. 

“Do you feel better now ?” Nelly asked, kind- 
ly, after a few moments, during which the water 
had been dripping from the forlorn creature’s tat- 
ters till the floor was decidedly damp. 

“Much obleeged, miss,” the boy stammered. “I 
feel as if a hundred wheels was a-turnin’ in my 
brain like lightnin’, and a-sendin’ off sparks; and 
now and then the top of my skull is lifted up 
and comes down ker-slosh!” 

“He’s very ill,” whispered Nelly to her brother 
“You can see that he 1s almost delirious.” 

“And like as not he'll give you smallpox or 
something,” growled Bob. 

Mrs. Brown’s vivid color paled. 
contiguous disease,” she began. 

“More likely starvation and exposure,” said 
Nelly, with a quiet composure that had its éffect 
on the rest. 

Tod fell 
again. 


“You can 


“If it’s any 


into a doze. The sun was shining 
Mrs. Brown had examined her bonnet, 
and finding it uninjured, recovered her cheerful- 
ness. Nelly was to travel with her, and she grew 


| friendly and confidential. 


“Better not take no stock in Azm,” she said, 
with a glance at the sleeping boy. ‘He's a reg’- 
lar waggerbone; an’ le’ bless you! that ar boy 
would rather tell a lie than the truth, even if he 
lost by it. Annaniras and Sapphirer’s nowhar 
Steal, too; why, you couldn’t leave 

i 

“Poor boy!” answered Nelly, with a divite 
pity in her swect face. “His case must be hard 
indeed.” 

And all the rest of the way her mind was taken 


| up with plans for this home heathen that had been 


thrown in her way. Rather vague and misty were 
the ideas that floated in her brain, but they all 


| merged in one resolve: she would help this wretch- 
ed being as far as possible. 


“Here we are!” cried Bob, exultantly. “Pretty 
fair for situation; plenty of room to spread out, 


! eh, Nell 2” 


The young girl gazed out on a town that looked 
as it it had been thrown upon the side of the hill, 
and as ifall the houses were sliding down. Every 
street was a terrace, and one grew breathless at 


; the way they climbed up the mountain-side. 


But from this airy route Nelly saw the gray 
head of Mt. Davidson, and a fair range of glitter- 
ing snow-capped peaks, a rugged canyon that 
clove through ranges of verdant hills and gave 
glimpses of softly-tinted spaces,—a silver thread 
of a river winding among fringing trees, and a 
lake that glowed and burned “like a fallen sun.” 

Mrs. Brown’s house was better than Nelly had 
dared to hope. There were even flowers in the 


| garden—gay ones—scarlet salvias, and rank upon 


rank of vivid gladioli, like soldiers formed for 
battle. 

“A few flowers do light up a place so,” said 
Mrs. Brown. “Some folks runs all to cabbages 
and ‘taters, but Brown always said I'd got senter- 
ment inter me. Now, no one kin heat me at rais- 
in® salvias and spitoonias—ef I does say it myself, 


| as shouldn't say it.” 


Nelly did not even smile at the old lady’s singu- 
lar nomenclature, she was so absorbed in the 
problem, “What should be done with Tod ?” 

The boy had clambered down from the coach 
when she did, as if he belonged to her, and now 
stood with his eyes fixed upon her, his teeth chat- 
tering, and all the symptoms of a heavy chill 
upon him. 

“I see you have a barn,” she said, with some 
relief. 

It was warm, delicious weather, and there was 
a chance of making the poor boy comfortable with 
a good hed of fresh hay. 

Mrs. Brown scented danger. ‘Yes, there’s a 
She did not want to 
offend her new boarder, to whom she had taken a 
fancy. 

“That will do splendidly,” said Nelly. 
will keep the poor rellow till he’s better. 
got a cast-off suit—and I'll" — 


“We 
Bob’s 





‘Settle for his board, I s’pose,” answered Mrs. 
Brown, grimly. “As for nussin’ that wagrant— 
not if I knows myself! You're young and not 
used to impersition, miss, but if ever there was a 
limb of Satan—people’s a-sayin’ now that there’s 
no sich a person, but don’t you believe it—he’ll 
cheat you and” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Brown; I’ll take all risk,” 
said Nelly, with dignity, “if you will let me have 
a few old comfortables.” 

“Lor, miss! I’m charitable,” said Mrs. Brown, 
anxiously, “I aint a nether millstone, and don’t 
you forget it. I’ve got a lot of rubbish that I was 
goin’ to sell the rag-man, and you kin have it, if 
you want it.” 

So before Nelly made herself comfortable in 
her new quarters, she arranged things for the sick 
youth, with Bob’s help, somewhat grudgingly 
given. 

That young man had never found himself dis- 
turbed in the slightest degree by the woes and 
wants of others, and he looked upon his sister’s 
devotion to this waif as a sort of weak, womanish 
craze, that he was bound as a superior being to 
indulge and overlook. 

And in time poor Tod left the region of the ac- 
tual and real, where he had found such hard lines, 
and roamed about in the fever-land of delirium, 
which he seemed to find a land flowing with milk 
and honey, or rather a field of rich nuggets and 
interminable pockets, where he discovered gold 
and grew rich and happy. 

His dreams, of course, took local coloring from 
the surroundings of his life, and seemed harmless 
enough. It was almost a pity when they disap- 
peared, and left him with only his cold, hard, 
meagre real life once more. He scarcely seemed to 
care to raise himself again to assume the burden 
that had been so hard to bear. 

“’Taint no manner of use,” he would say to 
Nelly, whose slightest word or look was to him 
a law, “a beginnin’ again. There aint no place 
here for me; I’m one too many, I am.” 

“But if you begin differently,” urged Nelly. 
“Turn over a new leaf. God has some work for 
you to do, or you would not be in the world.” 

“Lor, miss! I wouldn't be here if I could a- 
helped it; and the best thing I could a-done would 
a-bin to have handed in my checks in that thar 
fever.” 

“You are a boy yet,” said Nelly. “You don’t 
know what you might do if you would resolve to 
begin right. Say to yourself, ‘I «wl be honest, 
for’” 

“For your sake,” interrupted the boy, with a 
strange glow in his pale eyes. 

“*For God’s sake,’ that is better,’ answered 
Nelly, with a smile. 

“Well,” rather dubiously. 

“He sent me to you!” exclaimed Nelly. 


“Ts that so? 

‘You must resolve never to tell a lie.” 

“Oh Jerusalem! now. you’ve stumped me! 
why, ’taint in natur’—can’t be did. Live without 
lyin! Lor, miss! it’s wot they call the staple of 
bizness!” 

“But it has not been profitable to you, my poor 
boy. Suppose you try the truth for a change, 
and see how it works. I'll help you, and my 
brother will, too.” 

“It’s a wenter, it is,” answered Tod, as if he 
were attempting a voyage in unknown seas; “but 
Vil try—I will!” 

And Nelly was forced to accept this somewhat 
doubtful result as the sum of her achievement in 
missionary effort. But when, a week or two after, 
Tod, clothed in one of Bob’s suits, was on the eve 
of departure with that erratic young man to some 
new gold field, he said, with a sort of awkward 
laugh that concealed the trembling of his 
voice,— 

“I’m a-goin’ to turn over that new leaf now, 
Miss Nelly; a spick and span one, and it won't 
have a single lie wrote onter it!” 

The words cheered Nelly somewhat in the lone- 
liness that followed. Her daily toil was un- 
promising enough, but she tried to feel that, as 
she was only sowing the seed, and in very sterile 
soil, she must not look for bud or blossom, much 
less for fruit, at once. 

She heard seldom from Bob, but he seemed 
prospering. He had found a new “pard,” as he 
called him—a man who seemed to have some 
shrewdness; but Nelly had doubts about his be- 
ing a very edifying companion for her brother. 
However, they were making money together, and 
Tod was serving them like a slave. 

She was weary and lonely enough, but nature 
was a perpetual feast to her, and she often found 
herself, after a tiresome day at the school, taking 
in courage and vigor from the everlasting hills that 
stretched about her. “I will look unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help,” she murmured. 
“Ah, He knew the heart. How steadfast and im- 
movable things help us, even in the mere con- 
templation, among the changes and chances of 
this mortal life.” 

It was on a sunshiny November day that she 
stood with this thought in her mind, looking 
through the vistas of light to the softly tinted val- 
ley with its silver ribbon of a river. Suddenly 
she was startled by a gruff “Ahem!” 

Turning, she faced a rough-looking man in 
“stogy” boots, blue military shirt and wide-awake | 
hat. She did not recognize him at first. | 

“Don’t twig, I see, miss. I come up with yer | 
in the stage—feller that owned ‘Bald Eagle and 
Amelia Jane.’ Savvey ?” 





, 


” 





Nelly recollected, and said, wonderingly, “Oh 
yes; how do you do?” 

“Oh, swimmin’—eh. Fine day—aint it—eh? 
wot I call a reg’lar galumptious day. I say, 
heard from yer brother ?” 

Nelly felt a presentiment of trouble. 
what is it?” she gasped. 

“Well, he’s in—a sorter difficulty. Pard sloped 
with his gold. Natcrally Bob sloped arter both. 
Pard found killed—Bob’s nabbed and”—— 

Nellie felt herself growing cold from head to 
foot, but her pulses were beating loud and fast. 
“Bob—arrested for murder ?” 

“That’s about the shape of it,” nodded the other. 


“No; 


| He wanted some one to break it to yer, kinder 


mild-like, and 1 told him I was the man. Thought 
he'd like to say good-by to yer afore’ —— 

“Oh, what will they do? He isn’t guilty, of 
course—they can’t prove it! they dare not!” 

“They’re no slouches; the’ll git all the evidence 
they want, and—well—he’s a goner. I’m sorry, 
miss. I’ve done my part—haint I? Your own 
mother couldn’t a-broke it to yer more gentle-like, 
now, could she ?” 

The solid earth seemed sliding from beneath 
Nelly’s feet. The steadfast hills, even, had loos- 
ened from their mooring, and were slipping into a 
sort of vaporous gulf. But she must be firm— 
she had work to do. 

How she did it she never knew. All seemed 
chaos till late the next day, when she alighted 
from the stage at Black Water Gulch, and stood 
a moment looking desolately about her. Then 
she saw one whom she knew staring at her, and 
who, when he saw that he was recognized, moved 
towards her. 

“Tod!” she cried, with a feeling of relief. 

“All right, Miss Nelly. Don’t feel bad; he 
aint goin’ to be sent up the flume yet.” 

The boy’s face was very haggard and white. 

“What’s his chance?” gasped Nellie. “Can 
anything be done ?” 

“T’m a-goin’ to do it.” 

“O Tod!” exclaimed Nelly, incredulously, 
“how can you ?” 

“Cos I knows how—it’s all come to me!” 

The burden lifted itself a little from Nelly’s 
aching heart. 

“And they are sure to find the m 

“Sure’s you live! 


an? 
Why, he’s here!” 

“Oh, go—go at once!” she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. 

“Yes,” he answered, slowly, and with a sort of 
dumb appeal in his eves. “Oh, I’m goin’ fast 
enough! You—you couldn't be happy if anythin’ 
happened to yer brother, I reckon ?” 

“Go; it would kill me!” cried the girl, with 
pardonable exaggeration. 

“All right—I’ll go! Good-by, Miss Nelly— 
shake hands. Good-by! Remember, Miss Nel- 
ly, I was werry grateful and thanked you allers 
from my heart.” 

“But you’re coming back with Bob 
tioned. 

“Well—no; likely I'll be detained,” said Tod. 
“But ll write; I kin print, you know.” 

And Nelly watched the shambling figure till it 
was out of sight, with a strange tremor at her 
heart. 

She could not rest, and for hours she walked up 
and down without ceasing. 

What a day that was! 

In the evening a change came. 
not with him. 

‘“‘Who would have thought he had the pluck for 
such a thing?” 

“He! Who?” 

“Why, Tod, of course. He was so excited at 
my loss, faithful old chap! that he probably took 
vengeance into his own hands; he’s given himself 
up. He went to the officers and asked them to 
execute the law on him.” 

“O Bob! can’t anything be done ?” 

“No; I'd give all I've got to get him off.” 

It was too true! there was no hope, not even a 
chance, to see the unhappy boy. Poor, poor Tod! 
who would have thought that the first blot upon 
the new leaf would have been caused by such a 
crime ? 

Nelly was completely overwhelmed. She would 
not hear of leaving the town, although it was ter. 
rible to be there and unable to help. But she was 
permitted to send the poor boy little gifts of fruit 
and messages of affection and sympathy. 

At last a rough man came with a scrap of thick 
paper, loosely folded. Nelly knew that all was 
over, and her eyes were so full of tears she could 
hardly read the great printed words : 

“When you read this, poor ‘Tod will be done fur; 
no more new leaves fur him. I aint of no account, an’ 
you sot the world by him. They wos bound to hang 
somebody, and I’m proud to die fur you.” 

“Bob,” said Nelly, ‘you know nothing of the 
crime, except that Tod gave himself up to satisfy 
the law ?” 

—_. 

“Let me tell you my story.” 

Nelly related all of her experience with Tod 
amid tears, and then asked,— 

“Do you believe that Tod was guilty ? He gave 
himself up to save you for my sake. He thought 
it noble. He was so uninstructed that he could 
hardly have felt the wrong he was doing to him- 
self if he acted a false part.” 

The question was not answered by Bob. It has 
never been by any one. 

Poor Tod! There are hearts in the roughest na- 
|tures, God knows all, 


she cried. 


” 


she ques- 


Bob! Tod was 
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RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 6, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co.- 

I am 74 years old, have lived 34 years in Phila- 
delphia, and well known among Germans I have | 
been troubled 12 years with a white swelling on 
my right foot, and getting worse every year, and | 
very painful, and breaking out in hot weather. I 
consulted several doctors and they told me it was 
incurable, and I would have to take it with me in 
the grave. Some time ago! lost my appetite, was 
costive, had headache, and fever, in fact was very 
sick. Isaw in the German Democrat that Hop 
Bitters was what I needed. I got a bottle, took it 
one week and was as well again as ever, and to 
my greatest surprise right from the first, my swell- 
ing went down gradually, and I taking another | 
bottle got entirely well of it. ‘The wife of my | 
neighbor had two such swellings on her legs, and 
three bottles cured her. I think this is a*great 
triumph for your bitters. JOHN STOLL, 

No. 4 Young's Alley, above W illow St. 








StTippsHILi, INb., Nov. 13, 1881. 
Dear Sirs—l have read so much about Hop 
Bitters, and always being afflicted with neuralgia, | 
weakness, diseased stomach, never having much | 
health, I tried a couple bottles; it has strength- 
ened and helped me more than any medicine or 
doctor. IT am now on my third bottle, and am 
thankful that it has helped me. I will advise all 

that are affli¢ted to give ita trial. Lucy Vat. 





Beat the World. 
RockvILLe, Conn., March 6, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co 
I have been taking your Hop Bitters for several 
weeks, and they beat the world. 
L. S. Lewis, Lewis's axle machine. 





LEEToNIA, Pa 
Hop Bitters Co. 

I have not been well! for three years, tried almost 
every kind of patent medicines, and no less than 
seven doctors, one of Elinira, N. Y., none have 
done me any good. I finally tried your Hop Bit- 
ters, and found them just the thing. I have 
praise] them so highly there is a great number 
here who use them with great benefit and satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 

R. Henr. 


., April 13, 1882. 





Gentlemen—The “Hop Bitters” meet with large 
sales and give general satisfaction; one case in 
particular you should know of. Mr. John B 
Green, 728 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been suffering from kidney atfection, which 
superinduced rheumatism. He tried physicians 
and remedies in vain. He was obliged to take 
morphine to induce sleep, his trouble was so 
great. Reading your advertisement in the Chris- 
tian at Work, he was prevailed upon by one of bis 
daughters to try it. ‘Three bottles effected a cure, 
and now he is an enthusiast for “Hop Bitters.” 
He is one of the oldest residents in the locality 
named, and known as a gentleman of unusual 
probity. 

LENRY TOTTEN, 





672 North 100k St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OFFICE JELLOWAY Mu. A. ASSOCIATION, 
JELLOwAY, O., March 18, ’82. 
Hop Bitters Manufacturing Co. 
I have been using your Hop Bitters, and find 
them what you recommend them to be for kidney 
disease (viz., superior to all others). 





J. L. HiLDERBRAND. 
Vertigo, Dizziness and Blindness. 
Orrice Utica Morninc HERALD, 
Utica, Feb. 18, 1882 
I have been troubled with vertigo since last 
July, and have suffered greatly every night after 
any considerable exertion from dizziness and 
blindness. I tried two bottles of Hop Bitters, and 
since then have been entirely relieved. 
Respectfully yours, J. J. FLANIGAN. 


Hop Bitters Co.: June 15, 1881. 


__ THE YOUTIVS 
“Daughters of America.” 


ENTS WANTED for this magnificent Book by 
eo oh A. HANAFORD; over 700 pages; finely illus- 
A’ ted; takes wonderfully ; all classes buy it; Ladies as 
well as Gentlemen succeed. Address at once By 
_B. B. RU: SSELL, . Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPERS 


Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 
the family except 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


The New York State Board of Health state 
that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- 
stroyed by the explosive products of petro- 
leum. 


"| 
| 








An accident is out of the question when only 


Pratt’s Astral 


Be sure you get the genuine oil. 
PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., New York. 
**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Heaith 
and Beauty 
to the 


is used. 











Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 
ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Intan- | 
tile Humors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and pe rspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, pod thus removes the cause. 

CuTrICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 

Meers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, pre pares trom CUTICURA, is indis ei- 
sable in treating S Diseases, Baby Humors, Sain 
Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. | 














CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. | 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 | 
cents; Resolvent, $1. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL | 
O.. BosTroNn, MASS, 


BUYZ AT HOME 








MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. 
Stand dampness. Prices. 12, $15, 
and upwards, The new Czarina Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price ts paid, Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





ranted . with- 






S_ COMPANION. _ 





If your grocer does 
not keep the Ivory 
Soap, send four three- 
cent stamps (to pay 
postage) with your 
full address to Procter 


ST: ATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York 
BRANCH Cr Broanw AY, near 29th St., NEw York. 


ron STREE 
. EIGHTH STRE 
OFFICES { 10 WV. BALTIMORE 
Dye, Clean and Re finish Dress ¢ 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c. 7 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or ‘dyed successfully 
without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, W eaten -Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed 
Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, Wwe can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 
Goods received and re tur ned by express or by mail. 
Cone nee Anvitec 
rT, Net -HEWS & A 0., 
re New Torn. 










BAR 
5 and 7 John 











& Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, and we will send 
you a large cake of 
Ivory Soap. Wecan 
afford to make no 
charge for the sample, 
for we know if you 
once try it, you will 
always use it. 





FOR FRYING FISH AND OYS 


VE BUTT 


Has no equal. More wholesome and economical than lard 

and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils, 

containing Valuable Recipes 

and Instructions how to use 

OLIVE BUTTER, by the Principal of the Philadel- 
wae ‘ooking School, ‘maile d free, upon application, 

WASHINGTON BUTCHER'S SONS, Philade Iphia, Pa, 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. 


‘* INDEPENDENCE, TEXAS, Sept. 26, 1882. 


TERS 





| | Gunvizmen 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


| Has been used in my household for three reasons — 


Ist. To prevent falling out of the hair. 
2d. To prevent too rapid change of color. 
3d. As a dressing. 


It has given entire satisfaction in every instance. 
Yours respectfully, 
Wm. CaREY CRANE.” 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR is entirely free’ from 


uncleanly, dangerous, or injurious substances. 


| hair to its original color, prevents baldness, preserves 
| the hair and promotes its growth, cures dandruff 


and all diseases of the hair and scalp, and is at the 


same time a very superior and desirable dressing. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 





MANUFACTURERS 





I have been suffering five years past with neu- 
ralgia, liver complaint, dyspepsia, and kidney 


complaint, and I have doctored with fourteen dif- | 
At last 1} 


ferent doctors, who did me no good. 
tried Hop Bitters, and after using a few bottles I 
received a great benefit from them, and if I had 
used Hop Bitters regularly, I would have been 
well before. I know them to be the best medicine 
in the world for nervous diseases of all kinds. 
JAMES CoontTs, 
Beelington, Barber County, 


W. Va. 





Wicked for Clergymen, 

I believe it to be all wrong and even wicked 
for clergymen or other public men to be led into 
giving testimonials to quack doctors or patent 
medicines, but when a really meritorious article, 
composed of valuable remedies known to all, and 
that all physiciaws use and trust in daily, we 
should freely commend it. I therefore cheerfully 
and heartily commend Hop Bitters for the good 
they have done me and my friends, firmly believ- 
ing they have no equal fur family use. I will not 
be without them. 

Rev. B. R——, Washington, D. C. 


A good Baptist clergyman ot Bergen, N Y., a 
Strong temperance man, suffered with kidney 
trouble, neuralgia and dizziness almost to blind- 
ness, over two years after he was advised that 
Hop Bitters would cure him, because he was 
afraid of and prejudiced against the word “bit- 
ters.” Since his cure he says norte need fear but 
trust in Hop Bitters. 


My wife and daughter were made healthy by 
the use of Hop Bitters, and I recommend them 
4 my people. — Methodist Clergyman, Mexico, 


I had severe attacks of Gravel and Kidney 


trouble; was unable to get any medicine or doc- 


tor to cure me until I used Hop Bitters, and they 
cured me in a short time. — A distinguished law. 
a and temperance orator of Wayne County, 








MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING. 





400 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


* 112 WESTMINSTER ST., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 








ha 


WASHINGTON STREET FRONT OF MACULLAR, PARKER 


COMPANY'S BOSTON STORE. 


i 





FOR MAY AND JUNE. 


Reference is made herein to a few leading article 
in our Spring and Summer stock. 
for fine goods for present use can be supplied forth 
with with suits or single garments of a quality entirel 


ing Suits of the latest styles, made for this season i 


ties who require the best possible substitute for custor 
work, 


ing extra expensive. 


SPRING OVERCOATS of fine selected fabrics, wit 
silk linings throughout, together with a graded assort 
ment at less cost—all well made and handsomel 
trimmed and calculated for excellent service. 


| ing exclusively first-class clothing enables us to offe 


Spects, 


It 
prevents the hair from turning gray, restores gray 


Gentiemen looking 


assortment is large, and comprises Business and Walk- 


our own workshops, and designed especially for par- 


DRESS SUITS from imported broadcloths and doe- 
skins, made with the greatest care in the dull business 
season, averaging better than the general run of dress 
garments made to measure, and at 25 per cent. less cost. 


WORSTED GOODS.—We have in stock also Morn- 
ing and Walking Suits, in black French Worsteds, in 
diagonal and basket weaves, that are very neat and 
useful for wear upon nearly all occasions, without be- 


Our experience of over thirty years in manufactur 


peculiar advantages to our customers in many re- 


























BOSTON, 














| G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


| For Spring and Summer Hlustrated Catalogue (70 pages) 
Samples and Rules for Selt-Measurement. We have the 
| best stock of Men's and Boys’ Ready-made Clothing in 
the United States. 
Tennis, and Bieye le Suits, 
Buttons, free. 


Band and Military Uniforms a besitiga ialty. 


Separate sample cards for Base Ball, 
Sample of the new Bicycle 





* Our - Spring: style 

* and - price - book » 

# Tells-how-lo-order « 

+ Clothing -Shirls-or 
_ & Furnishing-Goods. « 
| « Al postal- request + 

& Will-éef-ih #* = 3 


Wanamaker 


~ ande Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Al 
41 


~ LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 






Patent Skirt-Supporting 
— 





923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfalrers 





and Ele e of form, ant being made in various stv lcs 
and lengths ure adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 


rito:y given. Lades make this a profitable and pr r- 

manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 

mail promptly filled Send for circulars and terms to agents, 
to MADAME GRIS ‘WOLD & CO.,, 

Or to General Agents 923 Broadway, N. ¥.: 
a4 K. A. GRISWOLD, 32 Winter St., Buston, Mass., 


} 











y 
different from ordinary Ready-made Clothing, at fair 72 Soseun tof em soca NY aco, Ill 
prices tor first-class work. H. . Kine & Co., 814 Main Street, a City, Mo. 
SPRING and SUMMER SUITS from genuine Scotch eaten 
and other choice material of our own importation. re WACGTE AAT AADNEY 
Also, from many novelties and fresh standard light- WASTE por MON > 
weight woollens from leading American mills. The ON 


INFERIOR SHOES 
AND 00 NOT PAY EXTRAVAGANT PRICES, 





n 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


MOST DURABLE MADE, FINEST CALF SKIN, 
FASHIOWABLE, PERFECT FITTING, 
ONCE TESTED ALWAYS WORN. 
MADE IN BROCKTON, MASS. 
[EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


y 





For Gentlemen’s Wear. — Button, Lace, Congress 





‘® and Strap Ties. 


Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot supply you, 
it is nevertheless within your reach, even though you 
live inthe most distant corner of the country, if you 
| send your actress by Dostal card to the 

JAMES «SANS M’E’G CO,, Brockton Mass, 





r 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MAY 17, 1883. 








Every year increases the popularity of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Recommended for all pulmonary troubles.[{ Adv. 
—~>— 

Please remember that HuNT’s REMEDY is the 
best Kidney and Liver Medicine. (Ade. 
> 
Best Cement in the world. 


Mends everything. 
N parton with iasiitutions cast of weak, “Oreais” free. | 
pari. ison with institutions east or west. “Oreads” free, 
10 Foreign Stamps, with 12- vage Catalogue, 5 
cents, GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. | 


6 FOREIGN ree, Gem | 


STAMPS and list Free. 
125 2 


VAN STAN’S STRATENA. 
Stronger than glue. Tryit. [Adv. 














Gem Stamp 
Co., Underhill Centre, Vt. 


Mixed Foreign 





Stamps and price-list for four 














ic, stamps. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 
CAR COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
se, stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. ° 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising ¢ Cards, all differ- 
ent, for #0 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


AGENTS ‘ ‘an make mone y selling our Family Med- 


icines. No : ‘apital required, STANDARD 

CURE Co.,, 197 Pearl Street, New York. 
a entsWanted. 
e ells rapidly. 


retain: C2453 50. 


“Golden Medical Discovery,” (words registered 
as a trade-mark) cures all humors from the pimple or 
eruption to great virulent eating ulcers. 


100 SCRAP BOOK PICTUR 


fer Pictures, 100.3 ¢ 
for 2Be. Name this paper. 


~ Barlow’s Indigo Blue. — 


The Family Wash Blue, For sale 
D 8S. WIL TBERGER, Prop’r. . Second Street, 





Ss. M.SPENCER 
112Wasli’n St. 
Boston, Mass, 











ES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
2X») Gem Chromos, 20¢€.; or the lot | 
H.E SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


OOK-KEEPING SIMPLIFIED — A VALUABLE 
OOK FOR HOME INSTRUC ty Coy and all wishing a 
usiness Education.—wWe.—H. C ey, Saratoga, N.Y. 














by Grocers: 
Phila. 


ir rden W all,and 99 Songs, words and 




















JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 


One agent made $1400.00 in 56 days. 





pA Es — mortgages 
| $4,000,000 loaned; not a dollar lost. 


st full information about our7 7 per cent. | 
12 years’ experience; 
J. B. Watkins & 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 








Boxing & Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 
&Co.Ci nati,O, & Kan ‘City Mo. 
or handsome illustrated stand- 


AGENTS ‘Wanted for ba Books and Bibles 


| works of character; great 
| variety; low in pr toes fe lling fast; needed everywhere ; 
GARRETSON & CO., 66 





THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BODPrOM. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark. 


For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States. 








liberal terms. BRADLE ¥. 
North Fourth Street, Phils ade Iphia, Pa. 


‘Vroom & Fowles 
SHAVING SOAP, 





For sale everywhere. 
Gives a quick, soft, last- 
ing lather.Packet mailed 

“I receipt of 20 cents. 

. H, RUTHERFORD, 
a8 Libe rty Street, N. Y. 











The Popular “ STEED” 
Boy or Man. 


LD 


A 













Catalogue, with Price- 
information. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ists and ful 
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Cure your Corns, Warts and Bunions. 
Send me 25 cents in stamps and I will send Formula 
for making Corn-Remover. Guaranteed as good as any | 

preparation of the kind that is made. Address 
w. SCOTT, Wright’s Grove, TH. | 
10: Fancy | large Advertising Cards, new — Ss, for two 
3-cent stamps. W.H. Moore, Brockport, N. 
COLLECTORS! Very handsome set of C “ete 
CARD & ‘ards, two 3c. stps. W.H.Moore.Brockport,N.Y. 
CARD COLLECTORS. 40 handsome Chromo ane 
large aa rtising Cards, no two alike, 
Stamps taken. . H. MOORE, Brockport, N. . 4 
56 Chromo and pa srtising Cards, 56 styles for Cara | 
» D ( spent song _ bc. posta (stamps taken) ; 72 styles, 
} H. MOORE, Brockport, ie Se 
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( VER the Gi 
Musie for I2c,; 100 Horseshoe,Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, le. L. 


HATHAWAY, 339 We ash. St., Boston, Mass. | 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD— WEEKLY| 


Splendid, " wd iotic Romances, Sold at all news-stands, | 
6 cents. PFEARNS & CO., Publishers, New Y 


MUSIC: 


Be. Send le, for five complete pieces | 
i Instrumental Mus ic, vice M 


4 ier? Would cost $2 at 
x 


music store 819 Broadwi ay, Ne w York, | 
Vy ANTE -Age nts and © anvassers for the our 
7 PENCIL SHARPENER ever song 
pay agents large profits and give perfeet satis B.. 
eachers especially invited to send for ys and terms, | 
Sample sent for wee nts. GEO. FROST 
287 Devonshire Street, 











p A] Mass. 


7 AND NOT 
WEAR OUT: 
Sample by Mail 25c. Circulars Free: 

J. S, BircH & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y- 








SPL ENDID OFFER.—To introduce these Ele- 
gant and Fashionable Decorations, the handsomest 
goods in America, we send this lot by me ail for He, Jap- 


anese Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 
desig), 8 colors) LT /apanese Gos 


desizn).3 Artistic Chre omos, 


1 Japanese Tidy (floral 
samer Handkerchief (lace 
Jap. Novelty Co, :Buthalo,NY 





ansecr — 

‘Lady Agents:: sompheme 

ood salary selling 7 Ail City 
skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. | 

Samp! tit Pree. Acdress Queen 

¢ ity Suspender ¢ '@.,Cincinnati,C 








> 10 cents for O 


ary BO-PE 


It isa first-class 


its for, T 


EP POCKET. MIRRORS, 


article to ¢: ay iy with or < to the 


trade, Terms with sample. ALDRICH | 

153 Gea cet New York, 

9) — Chromo Advertising Cards, “Beauties,” no | 
e) two alike, 25 pretty Sers wp Pictures, a -page 


wilt bound floral Autogr: aph Album and mammoth eata- 
ogue of Scrap Books, Albums, Jewelry, Card Cases, Re- 
ward of Merit, Seri pture ar 4 and fine Visiting Cards, all 
for ten 2c, stamps. RD CO., Centerbrook, C onn, 


‘Boss PATENT COLD 


WATCH CASES 


Economy! Strength! Dura- 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! for 20 Years! 


ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. | 


One beautiful Silk Fringed Birthday Card, 20 cts.; ten 





little gy’ beauties, l0c.; ten Scripture Te *xt, 10e.; ten 
Rew ard, l0¢. ; 30 fine white Gold Edge Cards name on 1l0e.; 
We. F HAW &CO 











Sewing 


achines, Chicago and New York. 





( UR SCRAP BOOK PACK, 

for Card Collectors, Contains 50 Elegant, Large, 
Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new designs com- 
plete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and different bright- 
colored tints, &c. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps, 
1A8. F. ARREL LL, u 52 Ww. Bhs Street, New York. 


Put up expressly 





Cards, 
Int Your ».: 

Press $3. 
Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $9. 










For pleasure, money making 

old. Everything easy, printed instrue- | 

» tions. Send 2 ae for Catalogue of 
Presses, Ty pe rds, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey « © °.. Mer iden, Conn. 


~ “Throw 1 Physic to the Dogs, rh None of it.” 
We do not feel like blaming Macbeth for this ¢ xpression 
of disgust. Even nowadays most of the catharties ¢ 

reat repulsive pills, enough to “turn one 
fi ad Macbeth ever taken Dr. Pierce's “Pur 
lets” he would not have uttered those words o 
By druggists, 


young or 




















Fe 


ontempt. 




















FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED. »—- 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWERS—Marechal 
Niel and Jacqueminot Roses: or a ASKET OF 
FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and Cherries—very 
natural and from original designs. Full size. Mailed on 
receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 
— on this paper. 

Y. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St , N. 


ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints, 

















York, | 





In The Devil’s Lake, 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 


rs, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 


OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 


320 ' 





GUNS 
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Send three-cent stamp for 36-page 


Lette] 


YG clllaue 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

tz It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time. 

t#~ Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 22 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t®- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .29 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling ‘of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 








: < = 
| © | harmony with the laws that govern the system, 
PLY E M B ROI D E R Y Sl LK | oO — For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
at 40¢, pe # concn (one-thied tho veguier price) although poem Da Compound is unsurpassed. 
we call it STE EI Hy Ss all gooc LYD c- PINKHAM’S VEGETABL - 
, beautiful colors, in ple ces from one’ to three yards | ” 2 } POUND is vFepared -y 233 and 235 W a ice, 
each, about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. | uy Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
ae for Appnans Ww sae Cc ne or Honey oats = =] in the form of rm — in BR. Lng logan ea wy Lg 
of fancy vor end postage stamps Oo} ceipt of price, $1 per box for either rs. Pinkham free 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet 
238 Market Street, Philadelphia, — 469 Broadway, N. “Yy. Z a Enclose stamp. ‘Address as above. “Mention this laser. 
Lowest prices ever known _ 
on h Loade 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidit ete — 25 cents per box. 

Sold by all Druggists. a 










































































at greatly reduced price. North TGhited ‘States. 3 ™ 
send am for our New Dakota. Land Office at} |= Ki DN EY- -WO RT < 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 M a Ste ot, CIN SINNATI, G Q Grand SeeeA EN. | - 
PO ain Street, Sectional Map and full axtioulers . 
Fike. Address H. Cy DAVE -FR E E | s| HAS BEEN PROVED |; 
ss’t Gen’! Pass.Agt.,St.Pau ~ ov 
PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY, and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn. £ The SUREST CURE for z 
Bes pape: — ——E -| l= 
ht cheapest AMA. F|KIDNEY DISEASES. |é 
Price, $10 and u pad The Cc. Ww. Pp A Cc K E R? Ss © K 
most Sensitive Dry Plates ne Ss ye £| Does a lame back or or disordered sirine indi- |g 
ae Gee “Send. for | STANDARD cS fins are say A mom THE - NI “? - OT I, 
: . z, use Kidney-Wort at once drug- 
circular to the Old = nome ICE-CREAM FREEZERS ~ gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- $s 
- Bee . Photographic Ware- | § | |@| come the disease and restore healthy action. |3 
' a8 N Are durable, substantial, and | |5 =i 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY "& c Oey! 91 Broadway, N. Y. N have no complicated machine- | |4, Ladies For complaints peculiar to |g 
N ry. The mechanism is such | |g * your sex, such as pain and 
N that they will freeze Cream, | e weaknesses, Kidnéy-Wort is unsurpassed, as it } 
| Ny Fruits, Water aren, ots., in the | $ bene Fp apn ee | and safely. All pains speedily co 
. | ; shortest possible time. or yield to its curative power. ~ 
| sale by dealers in house-fur- | |€@ e x 
Lady Canvassing Agents Wanted mn nishing goods generally. Price SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $l. 
everywhere for Dr. ScoTT’s ELECTRIC CORSETS . list on application, | te 
AND BrusHES. See large advertisement in Com- CHAS. W. PACKER, Manuf’r, Phila,, Pa. | E KI DN EY ° WO RT : 
PANION, May 3d, | ride ans : 
7 . SCOTT, 812 Broadway, New York. | My friend, E, C, Legard, of this city, used to be drawn 
Address Dr a sia , 2 | double from painful Kidney Disease. Kidney-Wort 
. y 
5 cured him.”—Jas. M. Kinney, Druggist, Alleghany City, 
ee |A Large and Attractive Collection of | PAu‘ ”-*. 
DRY ,GOODS Mesias very tow Price. || KIDNEY- WORT 
- 
MAIL! he the traditional me sodies of the “Old ye hose vt | = 3 
Iver Pe<qus . a t we wars of the e¢ tates, the songs of the jolly > er > > 
uote atecnquarters of eg 3 ‘Jack Tars.” Nothing sectional in character. Every- | c HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 5 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, thing br init, insuiriting a enjoyable. Valuable for | r) A SURE CURE < 
Shaw Is, Srimer 18, Hosie ry. U phol- | listorical or popular consic erations, © F 
stery, Fancy Goods, Lad Dresses, Wra Un- | or all Diseases of the Kidneys and |3 
derwear, Tie 8, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 130 Pages. Paper, 50 cents. Fine Cloth, $1.00. E o 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e, Sanfples, in- WM. A. POND & CO., - I ; I V BB ins 
COUPEE S “SHOPPING GU De tee on ap appli a 25 Uni s N — P HK 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila. 25 Union Square, New York. It has specific action on this most important 
Please say where you saw this Advertisement. Se cmietied E organ. enabling it to throw of torpidity nd ine - 
’ 3) @| action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the | © 
LADI ES FANCY WORK. SANDS TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN © aoane rd yw nd ee bowels in freecondition, |> 
BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic £| eMecting its regular discharge al 
AA Needie Work, Kensington Emb: oidery, directions ICE- CREAM FREEZERS. pe Malari a Ifyouare suffering from malaria, | 5) 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Anitted Can, outside and inside s ria. have the chills, are bilious, dys- 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, Beaters, turning opposite pevtic, or constipated, use Kidney-W ort to re- |@ 
Piano Cover, ete. ‘Tells how to make South Kensington, to each other, making a $ jeve and cure you. c 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, | perfect mixer. No zinc||@| In the Spring, to cleanse the System, every one |U 
ete. Price 36 ets. , in contact with cream, | Qj should take a thorough course of it < 
A Ke Dm OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for but tin instead, Simple in SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. PRICE $i. 
orsted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Flowers, construction and perfect 
hin A. imines, Pansies, Stork. Deer, Elephant. Comic in results. Over 300,000 in use, | |5 e 1 
‘ 8 Alphabets, ete. Price, cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, Tubs water proof. sacking Tubs | / 3 
PECIAL OFFER—AII f c. stamps. and - ans, = sizes, oo -_ — 
J. F. ING ALLS, | ‘Lynn, Mass. retail. Send for Catalogue anc ., 7 
“ = price-list of this celebrated Freezer. p ve — tag ag so tel ore = 
. : | Power, of Trenton, IIl., (Dec. 2-82,) “and ve . 
CLUETT'S White bynes er Cory I'd suffered with liver disorders since 1862. Kidney- 
WN COLL — a Wort cured me.” 
gp AR, Strong words from a New York clergyman: “I unhesi- 
G lenny Ss Sulphur Soap. tatingly recommend Kidney-Wort. It greatly benefited 
me,” says Rev. C. E. Kemble, of Mohawk, N. Y. 
AND CUFFS The most effective external % ‘ 
TRADE MARK. Remedy extant for the cure of = : 
MONARCH SHIRTS || Skin Diseases and for beautify- ¥ = Kl D N EY hei W 3 
TURBAN § ing the Complexion, 


MNSOLD BY LEADING DEALER 


SPALDING’S CATCHER’S MASK 


None genuine without our Trade Mark, 
The strongest, lightest, and most 
comfortable feeling mask yet in- 
vented. It is made of the bést ma- 
terial, well padded, and by an in- 
genious arrangement of wires an 
unobstructed view is obtained, 
No. \, for medium le —_ face, $3.00 








CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C, N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 iB 
cakes, 60c., and _ mailed to any 
address on receipt of price, and SKIN DISEASES. 
3 cents extra per cake, by 


C.N. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. | 


usi LENS 











No.2, long face, . 300M saaimeaitin SPCR 

No. 3, boy's sizes, 2.50 \ ah ia THE I INGEE CONARD co’s 
Mailed, post- maid on receipt of Yay BE Eve SLoOMNG 

rice. A.G. ti LDING & BROS., 

0s Madison =: Chicago. Send 3e. 


ee spec. catalogue Base Ball goc rds. 


nls ki . 4 


ROSES 


A warm iron passed < over 
the back of these PAPE 


TRANSFERS ‘the Pattern cutablichmpent tm 

bs any i. pen ns in Bush ao of ong, L reebetsh a4 
srewels, Embroider farts 

Braiding, Russian cons oe dlivered: 


Stitch and Initial Let- a choice. ail ie 
e Vea 








FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 

try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 

equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 

Whatever the cause, however dbstinate the case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 

Pl LES THIS distressing complaint 

* is very apt to be complicated 

with Constipation. Kidney- Wort strengthens 

the weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 

of Piles, even when physicians and medicines 

have before failed. 


t2@™ If you have either of these troubles 


| PRICE St. |USE| Druggists Sell 
KIDNEY-WORT 


“For 12 years,” writes Lyman T. Abell, of Georgia Vt., 
“I found no relief from piles, until I tried Kidney-Wort. 
It has cured me.” 
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i. Y at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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rs. 
New Book bound in cloth, r oF S105, rei “ROSK ree 
showing all Briggs & Co.’s ioe NEW CulD 
Patterns, including over 40 Srontisoen very onder. Our tly Mustratcd—frect all. 
new designs sent on re- THE | DINCEE 4 CONARD CO. 
ceipt of seven three-cent Rose Grow West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
stamps. Pa so 
100 Franklin St., N. Y. fe A D 
Retail by the leading 


Zephyr Wool Stores, 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict,or hindrance from 
labor, by “A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorseme’ nts of Phy sicilans, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. ¥. is mailed 
for cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New Yo 









GUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


LARGE REDUCTION, 











265 To 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 


MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving 
liness, Durability and Ubeapunes.Unewuninek. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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KIDNEY- WORT 
HE GREAT CURE 


—FOR— 
As it is for all the painful diseases of the 
KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid 
that causes the dreadful sufferings which 
the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease have 
been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
Price, $1, Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


“I had habitual costiveness, pain in the back anc rheu- 
matism,” writes 8, J. Scott, Burlington, Vt, “Kidney- 
Wort has cured them all,” 


MARE 














oison 
only 


Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys. Liver and Bowels. 





TRADE 
MARK 




















